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PREFACE 



This report has as its puzTpose the evaluation of the three million dollar 
Education Act program conducted in the Cincinnati Public Schools in the . latter 
part of the 1965-66 school year. Bnerging from this evaluation is clear evidence 
of success in applying this federal expenditure to the end*^ for vhldh it was 
intcnd€»d: improving the educational services offered to. children in disadvan- 

taged areas. An examination of the findings reported here will, leave little 
doubt that the constant) diligent effort Invested in the program nay bring 
results that more than justify the program's continuation. 

Indeed) these activities are underway for the current I966-67 school 
year. In tJ" day-to-day operation of the program) those involved will benefit 
from an alertness to the possibilities for improving or refining the services- 
otferiid. It Is toward this end that this evaluation report is directed. 

The evaluation, of the Education Act program, including the writing of 
this ireport) is the responsibility of the Division of Program Developieht, 

James N. Jacobs, Director, and Joseph Felix, Associate. ' The job could not 
have been completed without the extensive help given by the ESEA project 
staff, Lawrence Hawkins, Director; the Division of Evaluation Services, Joan 
BoUenbacher, Director; the Division of Psychological Services^ Charles Miller, 
Director; and the Division of Lata Processing, Edward Ebel, Director. Special 
recof;nition must be given to the following persons- from these divisions: Albert 
Rouse, Suzanne Hetzel, Marlene Belgel, Ruth Snyder, Elizabeth Battersby. Ann 
Rasche, Ronaad J. Ausdenmoore, John C. Bennett, James K. Peay, and Walter Reece. 

This report is a condensation of three separate Issues of the Journal of 
Instructional Research and Program Development— Volume 2, Numbers 1, -2, and 3, 
published by the Cincinnati Public. Schools. These issues of the Journal are 
avsdlable in limited numbers for those who wish to read the. unabridged versions 
of the evaluation studiesi Requests- should be . directed to the Divisiouof ' 
Program Development. We would welcome^ any comments or constructive criticism 
of the content, procedures or strategies applied herein. . a 

■>: . , . - - , , , ... - ,, .• ■ 



-Robert Pi Ctirry' 

Associate Superintendent,-'-' 
Department of Instruction 



NOTE: 




at. 



Throughout this reporb,^ the j^ase "the Education Act" referscsjjpecifically 
to Title I of .the Elementary and BecondSry Education Act of I965. 
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6. There is a great ne^ for of evaluat.ioh strategies. 
Experimental designs are oH*en“ ineippwpnla^ and impdssi'ble to apply 
to educational projects. Ratlom,! .yajLidity and internal consistency 
will have to replace empirical- ty^s ■ of validity. 



7. There is a need to keep an accurate account of the precise activities 
that go. into making up each proje^ct. It is not uncommon for such a 
"iog” to he the only source 'of (j^elf-evident). for ah activity 

or service.., ' , 

These facts in no way minimize the import ^ce of ‘'evaluatih|g' systematically. 

Each of the. thirteen projects has a set of predeternfined goals, ,aiiu althou^i s^iy 
of these aw' iibs^i^t to mehsufe^/ all available cadence must‘ be 

carefully weired 'io determine how well these goals bave been m*et‘. It is hot 
sufficient simply to believe that a service or treatoent is effective. 

Program vs. Project Evaluation ^ /'o ^ ^ 

Ideally, evaluation ^should bi^ aimed aV determih^^ effect , of each 

service and each project.' .If this ejo^^ bb^^dqne, decisions could, be ifl^e ast to 
which of jscrveral alternative procfedares for j^ttaihlhjg a Specific/ objective, 
be used. For exanrple, if indrqased reading adilevOTent Is a 

attain amprfe disadvantaged children, 'it^'s procedures cito be 

applied to attain this goal.' ’(^e cutild pr^^ that earl^^ ' childhood ,eduha.tt^^^^ . , 
might bq most 'effective for :^(^asi^ readlh^f In' Inter l^ades. ' One might reduce 
class siM or provide the sez^ces of h remedial redding teacher. Ohe cpu^’dlsb 
approach the problem from the point of view that the classroom teachbr heeds addi- 
tional specialized training, or that .some amount of time is requir<^ for a tuto- 
rial program. These are safe of Ihd p<fe>ibilities for increasing feadlr^ 
achievment. li Is .apparent] that put of the arrty of possible a:^roaches to; this 
problem we need to know \diich are .most effective an^ phder what , condition they 
are most 'effective. ^ ’ . .. " ^ • •. . .i> ' t 

Unfortunately, it is extremely difficxilt to evaluate the services, of .the , . ^ 

various projects in such a manner. Each service attenuates and Interact^ wtth' 
every other service thus making.it dim<rnlt, to identify ca^e 

ships. Tighl eaqperlmentai ddslf^ are usual^ .need^ t attrihiite effect 

relationships; yet such decisions are unredlistic ih thd sense' that some humber of 
pupils must be sacrificed as pontarols.. . addition, it is imrealistic to assume 
that one cause .will produce a.give^ effecu‘sihcb.,in ire^ity therp are 
which affect pttch complex' Wlable^s as 'a^i^^ , , . . ‘ 

The measurement of complex variables has been subsumed uhder pro^am evalua- 
tion, i.e., the caapc*site effects of all projects smd services. Project evalua- 
tion involvds less complex variables aqd]/^r those mcre .^en^le ^ or 

empirical study sui to cause and effect. 

Hie distinction between program and' project evaluation lies mainly in the 
degree to which we can attribute criterion measurements to given causes*. " Often, 
the distinction is difficult to make. . Proe^ram evali^tiqn criteria my be viewed 
as responding to all project services and their .interactions^ while project evalu- 
ation criteria .are judged to, be responding mainly to thP services ^d conditions 
of that particular project. 

The overall strategy for program evaluation has been to identify several 
complex variables which may be viewed as ovei^l barometers of educatioi^ health. 
These variables are assessed under eight headings which oonrtituie program evalu- 
ation. These headings are: teacher, student, and x>arent evaluation, and pupil 

achievement, self-image, promotion, attendance, and ^op- out. 
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EVAUJAXION OP 35ffi IMPACT OP TIffi EUMESITARY A^ SECONDARY 
BnJtICATIpH ACT IN TKB CDTOIBNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

JNiaOlXJCTIPN 



Background 



passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 resiilted in 
th^ »iUIon dcflXi^- to So Clnclimti PuSuc S^hSJTtf 

chlUren. Thirteen projects were designed 

tsO 3T68POj3d to tbo VftS^ious rt*P ^*1 w ^ « *- . 

Vi4i»U mu 7" , %MXMMrxsu xxw pre-BCUOOi. ^nrOlUtl 

eif deseSw ^ ^re accepted and in^lemented in fiscal 19 ^ . 

Journal of Yn«ty» ctional Research and Program De« 
2 g>lopnent , VoIum 1 , Number^ 3 «id 4, 1$^,: Cincinnati Public School^.* 

P^jects were all app«ved 'in the first five months of 1966, their " 
P^bably been too brief to expect measurable advantageous vaults. 

^ the first place, each project had to be superimposed on ah existing instiuc- 

tosk^^ iwa »ade a more complex 

S de;finition of role and 

Adml^iajmtiye details ^are ,beir£ ironed out, and ’ ’ ' ” ' 
c z’tein o^r^^i^ l^c^ioiw ,are being lldehttfied'.and eiimixiated. Secondly, tliose ' 

Sotte of tim oljjectiyes that^ hive been Idjwtifled for projects are so corni)!^ in 
Mture that it is realistic to ^^qpect (Ranges to .occur oiily after a wricd of veai^ ^ 

f»j»&«» Of ^tipn - 



- f-: 






^ contlnuons evaljjaljidn ,of tBe SSucatiro Act pfogfito is ei" ' 
neoessitx. Ibt only,is, it rejuired >y the Uk itself, hut 't is also setter of 
concern to eductors. Only thruaedi sucft' eirttlxation ^ ii^tlmal use of ew^:. 

nw! funds he reduced, 'educators must^ ' 

able to determine which services have been most effectivce 

Generalizations ‘ ,< 

!to tte, p;^ces8 of evaluating the BSducatidn Act program for the ciii^nt year 
several ep»sa generali^tiqns may be made; ^ t ^ current year, . 

■ ■benefi.1^|<i^g^atly fr^ the process of diamosis ’ ' 

- evaliaatioh, Wa are becoming more sensitive and 

•ojaiisti^t^ in identifying needs and measuring educationai mitcdmes ' 

of school children. 

?“'5 *’?** f»>f Setter instnientation to = ’ 

measure important educational objecti-^s. 



3 . 

4 . 



Ohe process of disseminating Important findings needs to be studied and 
strengtnsnede < v 

Wv^ust att^n a flexible posture so that chc^es can be made when the 
evince indicates that su^ changes are desirable. We must remain 
sufficiently experimental" so that no practice becomes Immutable. ' ' 

* a'- Vl, 

Mucation Act projects and their component services, evaluation and 
dissemination procedures, probably ^are having ah htpact on the'school 
system as a whole. . ^ • 



*^ited ropies of the Journal dire available upon request from the Division of 
Program Development, Department of Instruction, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
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6 . 



There is a great need for ^t^e'*dWe^pme^^ of ’ evaluation st^tegies. 
Experimental designs are often" iriappiopi^^^ arid impossible to apply 
to educational projects. Rational va^dity and internal consistency 
will have to replace empirical ty}^s ‘ of validity. 



7. There is a need to keep an accurate account of the precise activities 
that go into making up each project. It is not uncommon for such a 
"log" to be the only source 'ot (self-e-\^dent) validity for ah acijivity 
or service. __ 'i. , 



These fhcts in no way minimize the importance of 'evaluating' systematically. 
Each of the thirteen projects has a set of predetenrined goals, aim althou^i iaariy 
of these are^ ibstwct -.and difficult to measuf ^,‘-all available eyidence must be 
carefully weired 'to determine how well these goals liave been mbt. It io not 
sufficient simply to believe that a seryice .or treatment is effective. 

• - >• * '1* ’ *T ^ '' i’. * ' ‘ > 

Program vs. Project Bvaltiation ^ ^ ^ 

Ideally, evaluation shpTild be^ aimed at^ determiriii^^ effect of each ’ 

service and each project.' 'if this'cpuld be jipne, decisions could be iaide hs to ^ 
which of several alternative pfocedwes for "i^ttaining a specific Objective should 
be used. For example, if increased >eadir^ achievment Is a desi^^e goal to , 
attain among disadvantaged children, it, 'Is apparent tbab m^ procedures can be 
applied to attain this go^.^^ One could prebuine that early childhood education 
might be- most effective for increasing re^’ihg ip‘ later '^adesi One might reduce 
class site' or provide the seiVic^s of h remedial reading' teacher. One could ^Iso 
approach the problem from the point of view that the classroom teacher heeds addi- 
tionaa specialized training, or that .some anwunt of time is require for a tuto- 
rial program. These arS only semie of Ihb pbsaibilities for increasing heading; 
achievment. It is appar^i that out of the <^ay of possibla approaches to this 
problem we need to know which are .most effective ^d under \diat conditio^ they 
are most effective. ' ,, , ^ . i 



Unfortunately, it is extremely difficult to evaluate the services of the 
various projects in such a manner. Each service attenuates and interahtcl with 
every other service thus making it difficult cause ^and effect relation- 

ships. Tighb experimental designs ^e Usually needed tp attribute ' pn\^a effect 
relationships} yet such decisions are unrectll'stlc ini' the sense' that some number of 
pupils must be sacrificed as controls. , addition, it is unrealistic to assume 
that one cause will produce a .given effect*'” siiic^.. in ire^ there are misny... factors 

which affect such complex variables as 'aebiev^ent. ‘ 

• • ^ ^ ^ , fjj ,♦£.• i... * J 

The measurement of complex variables has been subsumed uiider pro^am evalua- 
tion, i.e. , the cempetsite effects of a^ pro.iects and services . groject evalua- 
tion involves less complex variables and^r those mere ainexi^Ie . to r^tipn^ or 
empirical study m to cause and effebt."' 

The distinction between program and'pfoject evaluation lies in the 

degree to which we can attribute criterion measurements to given ca\ises‘. Often, 
the distinction is difficult to make. Program evaluation criteria may be viewed 
as responding to all project services and their interactions, while project evalu- 
ation criteria are judged to,be responding mainly to the services ^d conditions 
of that particular project. 

The overall strategy for program evaluation has been to identify several 
complex vaa-iables which may be viewed as ovei^l barometers of educational health. 
These variables ere assessed under eight headings which constitute program evalu- 
ation. These headings are: teacher, student, and parent evaluation, and pupil 

achievement, self-image, promotion, attendance, and drop-out. 
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Criterion ineasurements of these divisions have been obtained in three classi- 
fications of schools: primary target (PT), secondary target (ST), and controls 

(C). Primary target schools are those which have the highest concentrations of 
disadvantaged children. Further, they are schools in which all of the thirteen 
pro^jects operate with the greatest intensity. Secondary target schools are those 
with lesser concentrations of disadvantaged pupils and in which only certain proj" 
ects operate. Control schools are those which come closest to the target schools 
in terms of concentration of disadvantaged children. Control schools stand mid- 
way between target and non- target schools. The numbers and types of schools in 
each cleussification are as follows: 



Primary Target 
13 public elementary 

3 non-public elementary 

4 public secondary 



Secondary Target 
19 public elementary 
11 non-public elementary 
4 public secondary 



Controls 

3 public elementary 
2 public secondary 



The general hypothesis which permeates program evaluation is that the criterion 
measurements will respond to the intensity of treatments. Thus, it is expected 
that primary target schools should show the most desirable change followed by 
secondary target schools and control schools. In shorthand form this hypothesis 
is : PT>S®>C. 



Two allied difficulties are encountered in interpreting the data collectedo 
First, the control group consists of only five schools. This limited number, 
with the resulting danger of an atypical population, aggravates the problem in- 
herent in the classification of schools. A3.thou^ the control schools were cliosen 
for their similarity to target schools, they cannot be assumed to provide a com- 
parable population. In fact, the classifications themselves indicate different 
types of pupils. 

This dissimilarity produces the second difficulty in data interpretation. In 
order to take into account initial differences in criterion measurement change 
scores will have to be used. Since this is the first year of operation for the 
ESEA, program, much of the data presented will be baseline data from which change 
can be assessed next year. 

Finally, it shotild be emphasized that the ultimate purpose for evaluation 
is to determine the effects of various services on specific objectives. When 
criterion measiires are obtained from all pupils in all schools , it is apparent 
that the resulting averages may conceal significant gains that may occur among 
a smaller group of pupils who received more intensive servic-.t- both qualitatively 
and quantitatively. When all pupils within a school receive identical services, 
this issue is unimportant but such was not the case. The Education Act program 
for 1966-67 will focus services to an even greater extent on a relatively small 
number of seriously disadvantaged pupils. Evaluation procedures which focus on 
8p<?cific pupils who receive special treatment within school will be applied 
next year as well as the current procedures that focus on changes within a whole 
school's population. 

While Part I reports program evaluation, an evaluation report for each of 
the thirteen projects is contained in Part II. In Part II, a brief description 
of each project is followed by evaluation procedures and results. It should be 
pointed out that in condensing the original reports we have chosen to delete 
mainly descriptive material rather than substantive data. 



PAET I 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 



Rationale 



RESUIffS OF TEACHER SURVEY 



taxiy invoived, in the learning process, are a kev source of* • 5 n-Pr>-wnQ+ 4 «I t* 
reasonable to assume that their profeskonal traLi^f^ ^ infoimtion. It seems 

make valid evaluative ratiS reSf «ion *° 

Description of Survey 



ga-r?-*: — - »-. >«. SS” ^ 

soh^ certain respondent ch£aS?lLrsS“s sL 

school, and years of experience, were indicated. ^ 

Method of Analysis 

January the MSionTt"^®’’* between 

K°a^JoTEdum''“S^oafSa?^Se^^«s^^ 

cance of differences among various survey items was tested. signin 

Results 



“ “s-xst-r* 



from aifferences In ratings 

primary target schoolT^ difference In 

schools was -.20 and in control school n ok ^^^ej^nce in secondary target 

Januaiy-June differences shwed a siSlfi^t diffS^ *“® 

favoring pp teachers over both ST and C teachera^^ SrilSevA® “®“ »tings, 

ratings of ST and 0 teachers was not significwt* l>stween the mean 



These 

especially 



results support the general hypothesis that 
change scores, would be highest for primary 



criterion measurements, 
target schools. They do 
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Elementary tevel Teachers In January and June In Primary Ibrget, Secondary 



SURVET ITEMS 


PRIMARY TARGET SCHOOLS 
Jan. June Dlff. 

N= 37 j N =337 ( 2 >( 1 ) 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) h) 


Secondary targett schools 

Jan. June Dlff. 

Nt =501 N =495 ( 5 )-( 4 ) 

(*») (5) ( 6 ). 


control schooib 

Jan. Jxuie Dlff. 

N -55 1>-65 ( 8 ) -(7) 

( 7 ) ( 8 ) ( 9 ) 


Is Adequacy of supplies. 

2 . Parent involvement. 

3 . Motivation of my pupilR, 

U. Adequacy of school buildine- 
5 # Size of my class(es). 


5.05 

?.. 9 k 

k.hl 

4.26 

4.56 


5.33 

3.23 

1 . I.c 

*r . 

4.26 

4.23 


+.28 

+.29 

-. V£l 
0 

-.33* 


4.77 

3.11 

1 . 

4.13 

4.15 


4.81 

2.83 

t, 

4 .UO 

4.02 

3.73 


+.04 

-.28 

-. 32 * 

-.11 

-. 4 ?* 


5.69 

3;47 

4.74 

3.73 

3.53 


5.63 
3.17 
■ 4 % 
3.41 

3.73 


-.06 

-.30 

-.08 

-.32 

+.20 


6 . Pupil-faculty relations. 

7. Books available to my class. 

8 . Adequacy of school library. 

9. Provision for academic remediation. 

10 . Availability of professional reading matter. 


5 . OR 

4.81 

3.42 

3.81 

4.43 


4.90 

5.01 

3.85 

4 . 4 o 

4.80 


-.18 

+.20 

+.43* 

+. 59 » 

+.37* 


5.19 

4.75 

3.24 

3.9? 

4.30 


4.76 
4.61 V 
3.23 
3.86 
4.34 


-.43* 

■■-.14 

-.01 

-.06 

+. 04 ' 


5.45 

5.02 

4.38 

4 .o 4 

4.54 


5.20 
4.92 

3 . 72 ‘ 

3.95 . 

4.20 


-.25 

-.10 

-.66 

-.09 

-;34 


11. Degree of tardiness. 

12 . School’s provision for pupil’s health. 

13. Time and place for pupils to stud’y. 

14 . Overall health level of pupils. 

15. Pupil aspiration level. 


4.19 

4.60 

3.57 

3.82 

3.^7 


4.03 

4.96 

3.54 

3.99 

3.50 


-.16 

+.36^* 

-.03 

+.17 

+.23 


4.26 

4.99 

3.42 

4.15 

3.17 


4.07 

4.91 

3.19 

4.03 

3.12 


-.19 

.-.OR 

■ -.23 
-.12 
-.05 


4.69 

• *». 98 - 
■ 4.44 
4.62 
3.80 


■ 1 4.28 

4.61 

■ 3.75 

4.23 
. 3.85 


-.41 

-.37 

-.69 

-.39 

-.15 


16. School attendance of pupils. 

17. Parent participation in school. 

18. Teacher time to plan. 

19* Teaching in my school. 

20. Teacher-Administration cooperation. 


4.22 

2.74 

3.59 

5.57 

5.55 


4. 38 
2.93 
3.30 

5.42 

5.32 


+.16 

+.19 

-.29 

-.15 

-.23 


4.31 

2.84 

3.56 

5.71 

5.63 


4.19 

2.54 

2.96 

5.46 

5.30 


-.i? 

-.30* 

-.60* 

-.25 

-.33* 


4.33 

3.45 

3.25. 

6.11 

5.51 


4.26 

: 3 .o 2 
!, 2-97 . 
5.88 
5.35 


'-.07 

-.43 

-.28 

-.23 

-.16 


21 . Supportive attitude of parents. 

22 . Behavior standards of my pupils. 

23 * Pupil discipline. 

24 . Adequacy of school playground. 

25 * Provision to challenge able learner. 


3.70 

4 iiy 

3.97 

3.45 

4.15 


3.71 

4.05 

3.89 

3.51 

4.25 


+.01 

-.12 

-.08 

+.06 

+.10 


3.60 

4.01 

4.09 

3.58 

4.18 


3.28 
3.69 - 
3.68 
3.38 
3.98 


-.' 32 *'' 

-.32* 

-. 41 * 

-.20 

-.20 


4.17 

4.44 

4.09 

3.07 

5.00 


3.84 

3.98 

3.85 
3.09 
5.38. 


-.33 

-.46 

-.24 

+.02 

+.38 


26. Provision for pupil’s cultural grovth; 

27 . Provision for visiting teacher service. 

28. Achievement of pupils. 

29 * Provision for supervisory personnel. 

30. Pupil acquaintance with total community. 


3.B5 

4.68 

3.81 

5.15 

3.67 


4.52 

4.72 
.. 4,00 
5.01 
3.87 


+.67* 

+.04 

+.19 

-.14 

+.20 


3.59 

5.08 

3.68 

5.23 

3.56 


3 » 5 i 
4.80 
3.72 ■ 

4.97 

3.60 


-.08 
-.20 
-+.04 - 

-.26 

+.04 


4.56 
4.91 
4 . -13 
5.85 
’4.07 


4.30 

1 . fj*' 

k.12, 

5.40 

•■ 4.02 


-.26 

-.18 

-.01 

-.45 

-.05 


31. Adequacy of enrichment activities. 

32. Present curriculum for the disadvantaged. 
33 * The type of pupils I teach. 

34. Provisio.i for physically-handicapped child. 
35 * Staff morale. 


4.18 

3.76 

3.28 

2.99 

5.12 


4.93 

4.23 

3.57 

3.29 

4.80 


+. 75 * 

+.47* 

+.29 

+.30 

-.24 


4.21 

3.63 

3.24 

3.03 

5.29 


4.04 
3.48 . 
3.20 

2.81 

4.81 


-.18 

-.15 

-.04 
-.22 
-. 48 * , 


5.15. 

3.91 

3.82 

2.58 

5.51 


5.17 

3.38 

3.77 

2.25 

4.97 


+.02 

-.53 

-.05 

-.33 

-.54 


36. Provision for emotionally-disturbed child. 

37 . Time to teach. 

38. Provision for soclally-maladjusted child. 
39 * In-service training. 

* 40 . Previous academic preparation of pupils. 


2.49 

4.87 

2.41 

5.17 
3.33 ,, 


2.51 

4.65 

2.51 

4.89 

3.56 


+.02 

-.22 

+.10.. 

-.28 

+.23 


2.43 

4.80 

2.50 

5.30 

; 3.69 


2.53 
4.39 
2.47 
4.75 
3. 52. 


+.10 

-. 41 * 

-.03 

-.55* 

?.17 


2.26 

5 i 36 

2.69 

5.69 
.4.17 


1.81 
4.89 
~ 2.12 
5.52 
4.25 


-.47 

-.57 

-.17 

+.08 


41 . Pupil image of self. ^ 

42 . Professional cooperation among school staff. 

43. Field trip opportunities. 

44 . School *8 attempt to reach parents. 


3.56 

5.43 

4.47 

5.29/ 


3.43 

5.24 

5.82 

5.36 


-.13 

-.19 

+1.35* 

+.07 


3.59 

5.72 

4.19 

5.62 


3.2^ 

5.38 

4.08 

5.38 


-.33* 

-.34* 

-ai 

-.24 


4.47 

5.89 

U.55. 

5.62 


4.02 

5.73 

i- 4.83 

5.09 


>45 

-;i 6 

+.28 

-.53 


GRAND MEAN 


4.11 


‘ r 

4.23 


+.12 


4^13 


3.93 


-.20 


4.45 


4,21 


-.24 


-inis Qiixerence is statistically significant. ^ — = 



NOTE: Four i^a were ^ded to the June survey: Intelligibility of pupil speech (X= 3 . 27 ), Provision for pupil welfare 

Handling disciplinary problems (X-U.87), and Adequacy of instructional media%. 4 . 85 ).. 
Because comparative January data -is unavailable, these Items' are omitted from Tables 1 and 3. *' ' 
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1 . 4 -v^* 4 - fVip secondarv target schools would he higher than 

not conf im the hypothesis th is that the nunher of projects and 

r-s?KS;« .4 

ly great to.sto a 

im. flifferences In ratings from January to June should be inter- • 

The absolute. dUfe^nces^in la^^^g ratings vary systematically 

prcted cautiously.. It is qu ^ , ._v, fvio raf Inca are inade. The fact that ratings 

' f^t"^nSo?sch»ls1i“«^ » ^ye^^e'ff^t "^irs^^gerthe possibility, „ 
in the cont^l bo'Mo ^^tin^ ore higher than end-of-year ratings , ■ 

“eHS^rno SnaWrSi^es have-occurred in the school program. 

T> V ,.»4.4«i«4-os o-p the aianificance of change from Januarj* to, June for each , 

'T^vEToi dfffS* ^S^IhlTeSor 

feiS 11:29 »d“M schools »=55) is -93.- i ' ' 

■ Btetis*<"«i1t“a^gn1ficant change' for January to June are asterisked, in Tahl 1.. 

m 4-.'.i4.#sr Ami- ft ahovm in Table 1 , survey items were grouped into six 
arMirSirdlmefoaSorleral fo^^^^ Staff Morale. Special, Provisions for 
S ■involvement. Teacher Status, Schccl Characteristics. Pupil _■ 

Charactferistics. 

The mean differences between January and June, shown in Table. ,1 were grouped 
' and aWaged for. each category. These results for elementary teachers are shown 

in Table 2, : [ ' . , . . ■ • ' • •- 

. . ' ' ■ -p..; 1 J ' -1 

■P.VI. 2 . Mean Rating Dilferenbes from January to June of Elementary Teaser Su^ey , 

. . Items Classified into Six Rational Categories hyType of SChopli 






Teacher Survey 
Item Categories 



Staff Horale 
School Characteristics 
Pt^il Characteristics 
Special Provisions 
Parent Involvement 
Teacber Status 



^ T7“^ 

Primary Target ‘ Sec ondary Target Control^ 

-.20 . -«37 = .“'•2^, 

+.79 -.17 ' ; '“•?P 

+.61 -.18 . -. ao :’ 

. +.47 -.10 -.19 

^ +.16 , -.30 -=.35 x;: 

, -.11 -.38 ■ -.32 



Each of the six categories reflects bo some degree the general findi^ that 
primary target elementary school teachers rated survey ite^ highest, wh 3 . 1 e secon-_ 
laiytarget and control school teachers rated items about the s^e. impor^t 

differraces, however, are seen in Table 2. Items dealing 

rated lower in June than in January and about equally so, by the staff in an toee 
types of schools. Staff Morale ratings were hi^ initially ^d continuea 
tSs result may be a regression effect. Items dealing with Teacher Status followed 
a pattern- similar to that of Staff Mor^e, althou^' thev.differences b;et^^ priory 
target and each of the other types of schools are largest for ^ . 

each category the mean differences 'between seconda^ tMg^t and cont^l are^j^oxi- 
mately the ssone, th\is/c0hfoim^“6 general finding., from Table. 1 that FlP^!IV= ► 



i^Since thl? report was written, a factor analysis of the teacher sunrey was made 
In the main, these categories appeared as factors. 
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Kmu) Bating* of Survey Iteme Made by Secondary Level Teacher* In January and June in Prinary Target, Secondary 
target, and Control Schools. 



■' — PRIMASy TABSBT SCHOOLS 

Jan. June Dlff. 

SURVKt ITBB n -215 ( 2 )-( 1 ) 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) 


SEXXlNDABy TAB 0 E?T SCHOOLS 
Jan. June Diff. 

N-223 H »198 ( 5 )-( 4 ) 

( 4 ) ( 5 ) ( 6 ) 


com 
Jan. . 
N -39 
( 7 ) 


rROL sen 

. June 
U .63 
( 8 ) 


Dots 

Dlff. 

( 8 )-( 7 ) 

( 9 ) 


1 . Ade()uacy of supplies. 

2 . Parent involvement. 

3 . Motivation of my pupils. 

4 . Adequacy of school building. 

5 . Sise of ny class (es). 


4.82 
2.17 
3.68 

4.83 
4.16 


5.13 

2.51 

3.85 

4.48 

4.34 


+.31 

+.34 

■^.17 

-.35 

+.18 


4.92 
^ 1 . 1 . 
g:eHH 

3.60 

4.45 

3.93 


4.82 

rs 

. <^e (V 

3.21 

4.51 

3.76 


-.10 

• 

TT. JC. 

-.39 

-.06 

-.17 


5.46 

9 l«n 

4.03 

5.51 

3.49 


4.76 

p CA 

Ce 

3.13 

4.43 

3.55 


-.70 

_ ni 

-*90 

-1.08* 

+i06 


6 . Pupil*faculty relAtioni. 

7 « Books available to my class. 

6 . Adequacy of school library. 

9 # Provision for academic remediation. 

10 . Availability of professional reading matter. 


4.90 

4.77 

5.44 

3.05 

4.89 


4.99 

4.74 

4.98 

4.23 

4.97 


-.09 

-.03 

-. 46 * 

■^.58 

+.08 


4.56 

4.85 

5.67 

4.10 

5.14 


4.41 

4.39 

5.53 

3.58 

-5*16 


-.15 

-. 46 * 

-.14 

-.52* 

••+.02 


4.77 ' 
5.08 
5.54 
- 4,34 

5.03 • 


4.05 

4.61 

4.51 

3.47 

■4.54 

t 


-.72 

-.47 

-1.03* 

-.87 

-.49 


11 . Degree of tardiness. 

12 . School's provision for pupil's health. 

13 . Ttae and place for pupils to study. 

14 . Overall health level of pupils. 

15. Pupil aspiration -level. 


2.73 
4.96 
3.80 
3.71 
2.88 , 


2.96 

5.61 

3.80 

4.00 

3.15 


■^.23 

■^. 65 * 

0 

■^.29 

■^.27 


.3.34 

5.13 

3.48 

4.10 

3.01 


3.21 
4.74 
3.44 
3.93 ' 
2.83 


-.13 

-. 39 „ 
-.04 
' -.17 ' 
-.18 


4.69. 

4.82 

5.03 

5.03 

3.46 


3.32 

4.52 
3.79 
4 il 6 

2. 52 


' - 1 . 3 T* 

-.30 

- 1 . 24 * 

-.93* 

-.94* 


16. Scdiool attendance of pupils. 

17. Parent participation in school. 
iB. Teacher time to plan. 

19. Teaching in my school. 

20 . Teacher-Administration cooperation. 


2.78 
1.97 ■ 
4.06 
5.34 

5.87 


3.15 
2.00 
4.03 
5.32 
• 5.55 


■^.37 

■^.03 

-.03 

-.02 

-.32 


3^.66 

2.17 

4.16 

5 . 40 , 


3.57 

2.20 

3.73 

5 .? 0 . . 

5.25 


-.09 

+.03 

-.43 

-.20 

-.18 


4.67 

3.31 

3.87 

.5.82 


' 3.35 

2.14 

3.62 

4 .^ 

5.33 


-ll 32 » 

- 1 . 17 * 

-.25 

-.84 

.-•^7 


21 . Supportive attitude of parents. 

22 . Behavior standards of my pupils. 

23. Pupil discipline. ' 

24 . Adequacy of school playground. 

25. Pro^sion to challenge able lealmer. 


2.95 

3.66 

3.82 

3.56 

4.14 


2.95 

3.83 

4.01 

3.72 

4.39 


0 

■^.17 

■^. 19 . 

+.16 

■^.25 


3.19 

3.64 

3.29 
3.56; 

4.30 


3.13 

3.45 

3.30 

3.69 

4.08 


-.06 

-.19 

+.01 

+.13 

-.22 


3.51 

3.59 

3.56 

4.92 

5.36 


2.62 

2.97 
2.68 
4.40 

3.97 


-.89 

-.62 

rcii.es 

-.52 

- 1 . 39 » 


26 . Provision for pi^il's cultural growth. 

27. Provision for visiting teacher service. 

28. Achievement of pupils. 

29. Provision for supervisory personnel. 

30. Pupil acquaintance with total community. 


3.71 

4.25 

3.29 

4.94 

3.41 


4.29 

4.59 

3^67 

5.19 

3.76 


■^. 58 * 
■^.34 
■^.38 - 
■^.25 
■^.35 


' 3.66 
4.70 
3*39 
5.06 
3.52 


i 64 

4.41 

3.36:^ 

4.60 

3.33 . 


-.02 
-.31 
- -.03 - 
-.46 


.- 4*59 
, ,>,23 
.--'r 3 *a 5 
5 , 00 . 

. 3 . 59 \ 


3.83 
3 i 92 
- 3.44 
. 4 .^ 
, 3 . 22 * 


~\.T 6 

-.31 

■ ». 4 l 
. -.40 
r -.37 


31. Adequacy, of enrichment activities. 

32. Present curriculum for the disadvantaged. 

33. The type of pupils 1 t«iach. 

34. Provision for physically-handicapped child. 
39. Staff morale. 


4.01 

3.69 

3.35 

2.85 

5.31 


4.-72 

4.44 

3.49 

3.35 

5*12 


■^. 71 * 

■^. 75 * 

+.14 

+.50* 

-.19 


4.06 

3.59 

3.34 

3.19 

5.33 


3.76 

3.30 

3.23 

2.93 

4.99 


-.30 

-.29 

-.11 

-.26 

-.34 


4.92 
5.00 
3:82 
- - 3^46 
- 5 i 69 


3.92 
3.89 
„ 2.96 
-2.93 
4.23 


r- 1 . 00 * 
..^l.U* 
%-84 
• -.53 
- 1 . 46 * 


36. Provision for emotlonally-dlsturhed child. 

37. Time to teach. 

38. Provision for soclally-maladdusted child. 

39. In-service training. 

40 . Previous academic training of pupils. 


2.44 

4.85 

2.46 

4.82 

3.09 


3.08 

4.70 

3.17 

4.72 

3.13 


+. 64 i 

-.15 

■*^. 71 * 

-.10 

+.04 


2.36 
4.88 
2.32 
4.87 
. 3.25 


2.3O 

4.55 

2.26 

4.72 

3.06 


-.08 

-.33 

-.06 

-.15 

-.19 


2.90 
4.87 
' 2.97 
4.79 
3.46 


2.63 
. 4;44 
■ 2.66 
4.45 

3.22 


-.27 

-.43 

-.31 

-.34 
' +.24 

A 


4 1. Pupfl imag* of self. 

42 . Professional cooperation among school staff 

43. Field trip opportunities. 

1 ^. School's attseqpt to reach parents. 


3.03 

. 5.38 
4.92 
5.31 


3.21 

5.*»2 

5.88 

5.20 


+. 1 B 

+.04 

+.96* 

-.11 


3.05 

5.65 

4.14 

5.23 


2.83 

5.32 

4.25 

5.12 


-.22 

-.33 

+.11 

-.11 


4.08 

6.18 

5.03 

• 5,.74 


3.40 

5.52 

4.52 
4.89 


+.68 

-.66 

-.51 

-.89 


OBADD MEANS 


3.97 


. 4.IB 


+.21 


4.03 


3.96 


-.17 


4.51 


3.79 


. ■ -.72 
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Perhaps the most significant finding in Table 2 is the fact that the ratings i 
the primary target schools for School Characteristics (+;p)> 

(+.61), and Special Provisions for Pupil Sub-Gronps (+.4?) increased signi^cantly. 
•pareht Involvement increased somewhat (+.16) but not as much as .the oiiher three 
categories. ... 

These findings indicate that the categories in which the bulk of services 
" given bv the Education Act are ihe same categories which showed significant im-^ ^ 
4>roV€jnent— at least in the primary target elementary^ schools. The Staff ^^rale 
--.i G-j.o+,,0 ^rhich had onlv an indirect relationship to Educa- 

tion Act project objectives, showed no significant increase. The re^er should . 

, be rminded that the decreases in ratings from January to June should not te . , v 
rinterpreted as necessarily connected with the Education Act. Since control schools^ 
.rated lower in June than in January, it is highly tenable that such decreases 
. x^siilt ifrcm iHilmow relating to time of year. V' 

Secondary Level Teaclaers. Table 3 presents the mean ratings bf ..^e.^ond^r^ 

' school teachers in Januar^F and June by item. The overall mean rating ^ifferei^e 
■* - from January- to June in primary target schools is seen to be +•215 in ;seconda^ ^ 
'target schools, -.17; and in control schools, -.72. An analysis qj..-|(a,riance ,bf 
these, differences revealed them to be . statistically significant; thus^primary • 
target^ secondary school teachers gave' higher ratings than seconds^- arge 
school teachers who in turn gave hi^er ratings than control s^op^teachers. 
Vlhis finding ^parallels precisely the general hypothesis that PlPST^w.- ' ^ 

;fahle 4 'summ^izes.the results of Table 3 in a manner similar to'%t us.bd 
for 4i^entafy school teachers. , - > 






, Table . 4. 






Mean Rating Differences from January to June of Secondary Teacher Si^ey"- 
Items Classified into Six Rational Categories by Tjgpe of School, . ' . 



.Teacher Su^ey 
Iteni*^ Categories 

Staff l^rale: • 

‘School" Cbdracteristics 
PupH' Characteristics 
Spedial Provisions ' 
‘Parent Invailyement.. 

• Teacaier Status ’'s' 



J 



Pr imary Target 

-.08 

+.06 
+.24 

<53 
+.,12 
-.05 



; oil 

-.17 

-■.16 -’•■S5GUC 

-: 2 o ; ;■ 

j+.lO - ' ' f - 

-.22 



' -'68 • ' 



K' l* 









t^'Each categof;^ seems to show the -same; pattern of PT>ST>C (as 
charikV. is concerned) with the’. exception of parent involvement where I^rST??C. 
one Assumes . that^ ratings of the parent involvement category are responding. -to jthe '-.^ 
parent education project, the latter finding is explainable since this, woo eqt , 
operated in a similar fashion;;in both primaiy and second^ target cSchpols. 



‘/f 



, r 









•X' 



.'.f. 



. Jt* 

C 



It is 'Of interest to note that the decreases in ratings in '^he Wo secondary 
-control schools were much larger -than those* in the four elementary- control; scho^^^^^ 
The (reason- for this is- unclear. It may be[ .simply. a function of ^the selection of 
control schools; it- may be- a general phenomenon- vMch dist:vn^i^hfs ,e3,e^^^ 
from secondary schools; or perhaps it is a reaction of the secondary control school 
staffs of being denied the services of the target schools. 

The largest increase in rating by secondap staff was the .53 increase in 
special provisions for pupil sub-groups and .24 increase for pupil characteristics 
both in the primary target schools. 
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Conclusions 
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Elementary Level Teachers 

1. Mean rating difference of all itms by elementary teachers, showed a 
significant increase from January to June in primary target schools. 

'Mean ratings in seconda^ target .schools and control schools decreased, 
each by a similar amount. Thus, the general hypothesis was partially 
substantiated. 

2. Survey items showing significantly higher ratings from January to June 

in primary target elementary schools were; adequacy of school library; 
provision for academic remediation; availability of professional reading 
matter; school’s. provision for pupil health; adequacy of enrichment 
activities; present ciirriculum for the disadvantaged; and field trip' 
opportunities. Only one item, size of^mjr class (es) , showed a signifir 
cant decrease. , ^ , 

3» survey items showed a significant increase in secondary target or 
control schools but many showed a significant decrease. 

4. Ill general, the survey items dealing with staff morale^ were about the 
same among PT, ST, and C schools, though all’systematicaily decreased. 
Items dealing with school characteristics, pupil characteristics, and 
special provisions for pupil sub-groups increased significantly in PT 
schools and decreased about the same in ST and C. Teacher status items 
decreased somewhat in PT schools’, tiut decreased much more in ST and C 
schools. Parent involvement items increased V siiiall am iiT |’T schools 
and decreased about the same in ST and C schools. ‘ ^ • : 



5. In general, the elementary school teacher ratings reveal that the Educa- • 
tion Act program is benefiting pupils in primary target schools but does 
not support the hypothesis that these benefits apply to pupils in secon- 
dary target schools. This is an expected result. 

Secondary Level Teachers 

6. Mean rating differences of all items by secondary fevel teachers showed 

a significant increase from January to June in primary target schools. 
Ratings in ST schools decreased, and C school ratings decreased even more. 
This order of school ratings confirms the general hypothesis. -- 



7. Survey items showing significantly hi^er ratios from January to June in 
primary target secondary schools yere; school’s provision for pUpil health; 
provision for pupils’ cultural gr'owrtih; adequacy of enrichment 'activities; ‘ ^ 
present curriculum for the disadvantaged; provision for physicAlly-handi-’ 
capped; provision for emotionally disti^bed;, provision for socially mal- 
adjusted; and ftel^ trip opportunities. One itei,- adequacy of- school- 
library, showed a significant decrease. 



8 . 



9 . 



No survey item showed a significant increase in ST or C sqhools ..but many 
showed a significant decrease. ' ■ ’ . ' . ' 






There, was the least amount of ^relative increase ' in it^s dealing ‘.^th " . 
staff morale and teacher Status in primary target' "sOhqol's. Ta^ 
increases were in special p'rovlsiohs for ;^pil "sub-^^oiips ‘fblfbwed by' 
increases in pupil characteristics, parent involvement^ £hd sciiobl charac- 
teristics. In each category of survey items the trend was: PT>ST>C. 



jUaSUIffS OF STUDENT SURVEY 
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Rationale 



Ilf- ^^-ation Act program are 
measure their feelings about school ^nner^! however, the approach has been to 
Of parent interest, their self-image and L^ratSn improvement, expressions 

relative to specific project objectiver It if f behaviors 

this approach than ftom ratings of specifif actl^itief results from 

Dgscription of Snrvi^y 

Plete^a ^ =- 

ho^ever. to tnaicate.L 

non-publlo schools were inclUdei In thrsurvev The ®“^y> P“Plls in 

below grade four simply bboause most \ administered 

questionnaire. Other instA^^ntr^rne^wl^^^^^^ toye been able to read the 
pupl^^ and will be discussed later in this report *° Pi'l'aary grade 

^ ^ survey— a total of 18,394 studeSs lo^ff7%n®!^r*V” ?<*ools responded 
8 >187 in grades seven through' eleven, ’ ^ grades four through six and 

to c«j:“ K°StS daS not possible 

however, to test the general hypothesis ? ®^Uer. It is possible, 

differences between elemeiitaty^ seoon^%°el .TOils!®®*" Possible response 

Methods of Analysis 

ae per oents°^SlStlvri^onws“wSe*OTouW'r“^ e® ^ maohlne. 

type of school attended, i.e.. M sT level, as well as by 

to test the general hypothesis within’both square analyses were made 

^0 to determine idiether eSe^ta^^^eJ mSS 

dary pupils. The results of these anslvcps^n^o w ^.n comparison -wlth-secon- 

oolumns. , ; . ’ ® analyses are shorn in Table 5 in the last three 

Results ' 

Tabic shows bhc per cent of* ft'Pf'fwvmo+d 

toe of schobl. The item numbers ' ref Pupils. classified by 
^Ire. For oonveniendb, thSe -questioL 

broa4 areas mentioned previously;, ~ ' grouped in the t^able, arpund five 

J s as^i)<irbant «n- object iw^of’^the^^^ pupiis tw^d education 

H *V ?wue 'inuwtrt ™. 

pupils althoutf, 1? ^notS secondiV le^ 

affirmatively than those in th^sevSth ? ?rade pupils responded more 

of dissatisfied pupils .dropping out of sohJS «ault 

to ent^ ^es ten and' eleven.. At ie elmiir^K 
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TKbl* 5, P«re«nt«* of Affirmative Hetponses to Student ^efstionnaire b^r’I^rpe Schcol and Gz«de tevel*^ 



vir » 1966.' 



rro( 



Pupil Valence Toi#ard 
1. Do you like school? 

Would you like to talk to your teacher more? 
Would you like to spend more time at school? 
Do you like your school? 

Do you look forward to coming to school? 



»- 



3. 

8 . 

12 . 

13. 



Coneeffl ^ nBlmijvw to School improvement 
2« Do you need more help from your teacher? 

9* Are you. satisfied ylth report card grades, 

10» Do you worry about yow schoolwork? 

Ptfent Involvement In Pupil and Pupil's Education 
Do you talk about school at home? 
i|. Has someone from hoaae ever talked to teacher? 

16. Do you get praisd at hone for good schoolwork? 

19. Do you talk about future career at home? > 

Self-laaae and Asplra,tlon 

11. Are you doing better In schoolworlt this year? 

17. Do you think you will graduate from high sch.? 

18. Do you hope to: go to college? 

Specific Activities which are Project O bjectives 
4^ Do you read books from a library? 

5. Do you enjoy field trips? 

6. Do field trips help you in schoolwork? 

7. Do you have a hobby? 

20. Do you read more than is required by schoolwork? 



♦All percents rounded, to nearest whole number. 

♦cChl square test baaed on number of affirmative responses. 



KEY: £1. Elementary ^ades U-6 
Sec. - Secondary grades 7-11 
FT - Primary target schools 



ST - Secondstry target sphools 
C - Control schools 
NSD - No significant difference 



ElfMENTARY SCHOOIS 
PT ST C 

(3307) (6066) (614) 


S£CX)IOART SCKOOIS 
PT ST C 

(286i)(4l75)(ll'51) 


Total All 

Student* 

:Lie*39J0 


^ 

Chi Square Te«t«« by 
level Type of School 




63i 


65< 


79?t 


73% 


69% 


80i, 


El>3ec 


NSD 


P>8>C 


72 


72 


69 


54 


56 


47 


64 


£]>Sec 


NSD 


Vmh>0 


53 


45 


39 


21 


20 


11 


3$ 


ElrScc 


P-S>C 


PiO 


76 


62 


74 


67 


64 


75 


k!l>Sec 


NSD 


P»S>C 


8;? 


60 


72 


65 


60 


43 


71 


£l>Sec 


PnSkC 


P>SrC 


69 


67 


60 


60 


; 62 


55 


64* 


- ? t ’ 

El>6ec F>S^ 


P«S>C 


49 


50 


51 


• 31, 


33 


34 , 


^42, 


El>Sec 


NSD 


NSD 


78 . 


76 


72 


75 


76 


71 


77 

' ; 


NSD .. 


NSD 


P.8»C 


79 


6? 


63 


75 


75 


72 


76 


£l>Sec 


NSD 


NSD 


f Cl 


79 


79 


61 


65 


61 


72 . 


£l>S«c 


NSD 


NSD 


ft2 


60 


64 


67 


67 


61 


>74 ■ - 


£l>Sec 


l^D 


NSD 


86 


65 


62 


85 


84 


60 


35 


IBD - - 


• K8D 


NSD 


75 


72 


72 


56 


58 


57 


66 


El»See 


NSD- 


NSD 


C7 


fj6 


66 


94 


% 


91 


69 


Sec>El 


NSD 


NSD 


90 


66 


67 


71, 


76 


67 


62 - , 


£>Sec 


NSD 


S»P>C 


84 


64- 


67 


66 


66 


70 . 


77 


FlkSec 


. * V.' 

NSD. 


NSD 


98 


95 


95 


96 


93 


93 


95 


NSD 


NSD 


NSD 


77 


,73 


73 


77 


72 


70 


74 


NSD 


NSD 


FM«C 


-76 


:m - 


78 


75 .* 


-78 


-76 


- TIL ' 


-■nsd' 


NSD 


NSD 


■' 61. 


60 


55 


45 


4l . 


43 


52 . 


El>Ses iNSD 


NSD 



but for.swoMary level pupils,. PI>ST>C, thus eonfimiug the general-hypothesis. 

v,®“® felt they would like to talk more with their ' 

teachers. This tendency -was noted to a greater, extent among elementary level than 
seoon^^ level pupils. In elementary grades PT=ST=C, in the s^onla^ g^ea 

The item "Woiild you like to spend more time at school?" was «f-fSYw«o 

tively by fewer pupils than any other item on the questiomiaire! “iSenta^^S^is ' 
™re s.g^ifiosntly more Wftaative to this question than^rr^econto^ SiSf ^ 
fin f ^ ®^htaiy .level PT>ST>C, while for secondary pupiTs PT=ST>C. It is interes- 

K:d"m?re*?S;Trsi:oL^“^^^ school, “ihef d^nJ^^S' 

sohooi?2.^®enLS'^pUrSke’^e2"S^ morfttan s“onSl^®^Si'’^ur^iSn 
S 6 cond.€tpv’ IsvbI soHooIr *4 4 . nri -• » pupixs Diiu vriullin 

, * ^ V* ' c 

In general, it would appear that pupils have a rather high valence toward 
even though they do not wish to spend more time at s= -, 001 ! Iter^rrdeSe tr^d’ 
We? positive feelings toward school than SoSw 
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Concerns Relative to linprovgnent in School . Pupils who are concerned about 
flning ’batter In s^hnol are presumed to be more highly motivated than those who do 

not care or are content with their present output. 

> 

The item, "Do you need more iielp from your teacher?" was given an affirmative 
answer by about two out of three pupils at both the elementary and secondary level. 
There was a significant difference, however, in response by type of school. For 
both elementary and secondary pupils, PT=S1^C was indicated. 

Only 42 per cent of all pupils indicated they were satisfied with their report 
card marks. Except for 35 per cent who wanted to spend more time in school, this 
item showed the least affirmative response. It is quite apparent that elenentary 
pupils are relatively more satisfied with their marks than secondary pupils, but 
within school level there was no significant difference among pupils in FT, ST, or 
C schools. , 

When asked, "Do you worry about your schoolwork?" 77 per cent of all pupils 
answered yes . Elementary and secondary school children answered yes in about the 
same proportion. At the elementary level, PT=STs:C, while at the secondary level, 
PT=ST>C. 

In general, it appears that children sampled are concerned about their school-' 
work, and that one may infer a motivation to do better. There is some indication 
that this concern is more prevalent in target than control schools. •• 

Parent Involvement in Pupil and Pupil* s Education . Responses to this set of 
four items would indicate a rather high degree of parent involvement in their chil- 
dren s education. None of these four items showed any differences between PT, ST,- - - ^ 
or C schools, while three items (l4, 15> l6) showed higher responses by elementary , 
pupils than by secondary pupils. Thus, it would appear that parents of elanentary 
Children talk more about school at home, talk more to their child's teacher, and • •' 

give more praise at hemuj for good schoolwork than do parents of older pupils in 
secondary grades. 

It is difficult to explain why there was no level difference in responses to 
the question regarding talking with parents about their future job or career. One 
would expect this topic to be less frequent among younger pupils than among older 
pupils; yet the results showed a consistently high per cent of all pupils ( 85 ^) 
talking with their parents about their future job. This finding may have implica- . 
tions for curriculum orientation. Perhaps the cuiriculum should be more job or 
career oriented at least to the extent of showing the connection between school- 
work and the job future of the pupil. 

Self-Image and Aspiration . As a total group, two out of three pupils felt 
that they are doing better in their schoolwork, althou^, as has been consistently 
noted, elementary level pupils are more affirmative in their responses than secon- 
dary level pupils. It was believed that this item would show differences among 
types of t^chools, but the facts do not bear this out. For both elementary and 
secondsry level pupils PTaST=C. 

When asked, "Do you think you will graduate from high school?" 89 per cent 
of ftii pupils answered yes , but there were significantly more secondary pupils 
answering affirmatively than elementary pupils. This latter trend is reversed 
when pupils were asked "Do you hope to go to college?". For this item it was 
found that more elementary pupils hope to go to college than secondary pupils. 

It is seen that approximately the same proportion of elonentary pupils think they 



school and hope to go to college. The large majority 
1 school pupils, however, think they will graduate from 

ti^ 75^ .hope to go to college. , Apparently^ the sspira- 

whv decrease as they get older. It is difficult to explain 
why ST>PT^ fpr secondary level pupils in terms of hoping to go to college.' It 
is the only item in which ST>PT. .‘o e. « ^.wxxcge. ±n 

establishment of elementary school libraries, pro- 
n for field trips, and provision for hobby interests are objectives of 
certain pro.iects. This set of five items sought to determine whether target 

obtaining satisfaction and learning from field 

v uCi;MJLt;0e 

It was found that 77 per cent of all sampled pupils read books from the libyayv 
but elementary grade pupils do so to a greater extent (about 85^) than secondary 

52 per cent of all pupils read mirf?San i^^^^ 
Within^Lemen+ft^^^’/.°^^ elementary pupils do so more than secondary pupils. 

euenie« levels, there were no significant respond diff- 

eiences in these two items among PT, ST, and C schools. 

^e data show that 95 per cent of all pupils enjoy field trips and 7Ji-. ner 
cent believe that field trips help in their s'jhoolwork, regardless of grade level 
At the secopdaiy level, PT^T=c concerning wheth er field trips, help in^^oclS* ' ''' 

difference was observed for, this item at. the elementary level,’ . 

room meaningful trlpa and help; the class- , . 

room teacher to relate such experiences to the instructional program. . , .. ; 

+s»^ pupils at both elementary and secondary level* indica- 

ted they had hobbies. No significant difference was noted among Prf ST and C in 

t“^et schoSfs'lief^t?^? to 

Conclusions 



1 . 



Of the 40 chi square tests of the general hypothesis, 20 at the 
^^entary ai^ 20 at the secondary level, 12 were significant. 

The general finding was confirmation of the hypothesis at least 

to the extent that PT and ST>C. From this it is inferred that the 

program has met some of its broad objectives as measured by student 
responses. ^ 



3 . 



Students in general have a positive valence toward school, although 
they do not wish to spend more time in school. Elementary pupils 
like school more than secondary pupils, although the general hypothesis 
was more confirmed at the secondary than the S^entary level. 

elementary pi^-lls, appear to be concerned 
about t..eir schoolworlt. This concern seems to be more preialent in target 
than control schools. 

Students indicate a high degree of parent involvement in their education 
but more so for elementary than secondary pupils. No significant diff- 
«ence among PT, ST, or 0 schools »as noted in terns of Sr“voi". 



ih 



graduate from high school ' 

college aspiration does lower from elementary to secondary' leVel, but 
aspiration for high school graduation increases from eleSntary to 
secondary level. Most pupils believe they are doing better in their 
■schoolwork, but elementary pupils believe so more than secondary pupils. 

6. Good reading habits were more prevalent among elementary th-n secondary 
pupils, but no significant differences were noted among PI, ST, and C 
Pupils indicate they enjoy field trips (95i) and that * 

. secondary level seemerto 

schoolwork by field trips. About 3 out of k 

S?ed ®ons“ra! s^f L'^r difference vas 

Finally, it is of importance to note the discrepancies between student and 

“iSZpn: rat: « “ Intere^aM 

high. Similarly, teachers rate pupil aspiration concern 
over schoolwork (motivation) and general student attitude toward school as*bein^ 
low, while student response would indicate these categories are high. ' What are** 
the causes of these discrepancies assuming the responds of Sth^gro^ps a?e ^lid’ 

can 82 per cent of all jn^ils indicate a hope tf^o 
yet possess characteristics, as seen by teachers, that mitigate against f^rth« 

eS^tirepro^m an 
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RESULTS OF PARENT SURVEY 



f'ti; r* 

Rationale 



: 



isw * ' *.r'> 

Lvirir* 



.« j 
4/» I 









^ ^,^a significant jextent,. the ohject^vss of the various ESEA pro;jects are 

“ore actiye^ar,ent^ part.ic,ipa^tion,ana..interfist.JjD««the..^ 
school. The Parent ^ucation project has this goal as its, major ohJe9tiye^, It. 
is presmed that the motivation of '^stadents towa,rd school is largely' relented 4o 
the interest and involvement of the parents in their child* s education.* The survey" 
•was not given with the 'intention of meastiring the effectiveness of proij^'cfs'per ' 
se. In all probability, parents would know little about the'Edubii'bibri' Act\pi^6Jiec'ts 
or services and certainly would not know projects by name. Instead, l;he strategy' ' ’ * 
^ras ,to measure overall interejst and in-volvement in the"schbbi and '’obtain: i^jsi'r'^ 
reactions in terms of observable behaviors of their own children. 






-i 









vXjyi 






'i The interview consisted of reading a fourteen dtem questionnaire to which 
the respondent answered, "much,'* "saae,"’"not at all," to each item. For analytic 
purposes, the responses ’’much" and "some" were grouped' tbgetheib'asTdffim&tiW'^ -• 
responses while "not at 'all** was considered a negative respons'ei** ^ 



.5 

V 



Description of Survey ,, 

From a listing of all pupils enrolled in each target and contr6r;school,, a „ 
fi‘\^e per cent random simple was dra^. From this- sample ^a”grou^^ b^* §6 pupils 
selected rfmdomly from each public Sjfihool and a corres^'hdihg'’j^'i^centa^<SJ^i^ 
noh-public school. The parents of "fehese children were interviewed individually by 
pwa-professiona^ workers employed \inder the, Parent l^ducail^bn pro ject^^^ 
sch^ls, ^terviWs were made .either by parent aides or throi^^'ypiipit^or.^^^^ 
the'P.T.A^^ In cases where the paren'bs iden^tified in the sampling process cbiildj., 
not 'be intferviewed, workers were ins'bructed" to contact the next parent qn‘'i;he ^^ ' ’’ 

mas'ter lift. Of the original sample j 72.8 per cent'^efe -interviewed. ' ■ ' " " 



oH 

iix^ 



.ii 

.Si 

.ri 

.41 












Method of Analysis , . . , . i r -'.i • ^ 

The responses of parents were grouped in two ways: by type of school (PT, ST, ^ 
C) and grade level (elementary, secondary) in which their child, ."was enrolled. Tlie -■ 
general hypothesis that PIff>ST>C was tested by chi square, analyses . of affirmative 
responses for each item disregarding grade level. ; Similarly, chi square analyses 
were made by grade le-vel differences disregwding type of schopl.t . , ; r: 

, - , T . . . *• l t i 

Results ' 



Per cents of affirmative parent responses to each questionnaire item, by type 
of school and grade level of child, are shown in Table 6. Inspection of the total 
response column indicates an average of 85 per cent affirmative responses. _The 
items receiving the highest afinxmative responses (97^) were: "Does (your child) 

like school?" and "Do you like (school*s name) school?". Ninety-five per cent of 
the parents believe teachers and principals are "interested" in their children, 
and 9^ per cent bftlieve their children are improving in their schoolwork. ' 

When asked, "Are you in any way active in the school?" only 37 per cent 
answered affirmative lyj yet, 8l per ceut indicated that they were . encouraged to 
participate .in school acti-ylties,- and 90 per, cent wish to "know more t about" their 
child* s school. If one accepts •these responses as •\^lid, there seems to be a 
fertile field for more parent participation if ways can be de^vised to attract 
th«&. or possible school-home barrijers can be lowered. It is Unfor^tunate that the 
instrument did not explore why parents do not participate in the school.- 
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Table 6. ^rent Questionnaire Items by Type of School and Onde level in irtilch 



ITEMS 


PRIMARY TAROET 
Elem. Sec. 

-120-3) (73) 


SECONDARY TARGET 
Blem. Sec. 

(312) (50) 


CONTROIS 
Elem. Sec. 

(40) (^) 


TOTAL 

ALL RESPONSES 
(716) 


1. 


Ii ** Improving in (hlf or her) schoolwork? 


9H 


S9f> 


93% 


9^% 


93% 


95% 


94^ 


2. 


^ study at home? 


91 


88 


90 


92 


88 


92 


90 


3* 


voes llkw achooXi 


97 


99 


97 


100 


90 


95 


97 


4. 


How Interested do you think the teacher and 


















principal are In ? 


99 


100 


93 


96 


85 


82 


'95 


5. 


Does the »chc 1 help stay out of trouble 


















in the neighborhood? 


91 


97 


76 • 


94 


70 


72 


83 


6. 


Does __ read at home? 


95 


95 


92 


96 


95 


89 


93 


7. 


Hfcs ______ become more helpful around the house 


















because of what (he or she) Is learning tu school? 


79 


88 


70 


94 • 


68 


68 


■76 


8. 


Dots the school help ______ beba-ve batter at home? 


92 


94 


82 


94 


70 


62 


85 


9. 


Does the jchbol help you do more things with _____? 


89 


' 96,,. . 


'80 , 


90 . 


. 78 


67 


84 


10. 


His the school helped In the use of (hlu or her) 










■ , 








out-of-fichool time? 


84 


90 


80 


92 


78' 


65 


-82 


11. 


Hhve you been encouraged to participate In school 


















aotl-vltles? 


84 


81 


82 


78 


73 


70 


^ ,81 


12. 


Are you In any way active in school? 


42 , ' 


47 , '■ 


32 


47 


28 


16 


■ 37 


13. 


Do you nice ' school? 


99 


96 . 


, 97 , 


94 . 


100 


92 


-j . ’• 

97 


14. 


Would you like to knOK more about school? 


89 


99 


92, . 


96 , 


80 


.70 ■ 


1 90-, • 




MEAN % 


87 . 


91. V 


83 


90 


78 


7 ^- 


85 


*AL 


I. percents are rounded to nearest whole number. 


88 




85 




76 







*»n,e Interviewer inserted the child’s name in the bUnk spaces as the question was read, 



^ Further inspection of Table 6 reveals highly similar results among parents - ~ 
in PT, ST, and C school areas as well as between elementary and secondary level 
schools. No chi square statistic reached the five per cent level of significance 
among PT, ST, and C schools except itan 12, "Are 'you in any way active in school?"’ 
The general hypothesis of PT>ST>C was confirmed for this item. Since the Pafent'" 
Education project operates in both PT -and ST schools, the fact thait PT schools 
exceeded ST schools probably means that parent activity in school is encouraged ■ 
through several projects, e.g., the Early Childhood Education project, which 
operates mainly in PT schools. 

Conclusions . 

1, There was an expression by parents of high' 'positive valence toward 
school. For example, 97 per cent of the parents like the school their 
child attends and believe their children like the school. 

2. While parents seem to be highly interested 'in -school, the amount of 

active participation is relatively low as shown by the fact that only 
37 psr cent indicated that they were active in the school. It is 
inferred that more ways need to be discovered to attract ]^rents to 
the school and to identify possible barriers to their more active • 
participation, ' ■ . ; 

3» Parents of elementary school children responded similarly to parents' 

of secondary school children in relation to 'all items on the questionnaire. 
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PUPIL ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 



Rationale 



Most of 'the object ives of the Education Act projects aim at changing pupil 
behavior in various ways. Many of these changes may be viewed as changes dn- '' 
personality or value structure, e.g.. Self-image or the value to prize edufiation:, 
Important as these objectives are, a sustained increase in academic achievement '• 
would be a highly desirable result of the program. To a large extent, objectives 
other than higher achievemeht are Viewed as intermediate stepfe' or pre-conditiohs 
to higher achievement. Increased pupil- attendance, motivatioh and self-concept, 
for example, are usually valued -riot only ’because of their presumed intrinsic worth, ■ . 
but also because it is believed that vrith these characteristics pupils will achieve 
better.^' Certainly the traditional and stillnmost- accepted purpose of' formal edu- 
cation is to provide pupils with: the basic 'academic' tools thought to^be needed to 
function, in. our society. - It is-.no matter of chance that state and federal-author- • 
ities insist;^on. the measiirement of academic achievement in evaluating Educatioh’' ' 
Act prograSsI i Implicitly- or explicitly, eachtof the ‘thirteen projects composing '' ' 

the Education ^Act program in.l965=-66 \^as aimed at increasing pupil- achievement. 

As important as increased achievement may be, numerous studies measxiring the effect s^' 
of various compensatory, education efforts reveal that higher achievement" is‘":extreme- • 
ly difficult to attain^ especially over sustained periods'^of time,-^- ‘ ■ - • 

The data presented in this section are viewed primarily as baseline data.. 
Comparisons of pupil achievement for the school year 1965-66 in relation to previous 
years are not made- because of their tenuous validity.' • ^ ' 

"'In-addition to -providing-baseUfie data, the achievement -test results' serve 
other purposes. 'Analysis of test results, *for example,' ? can be’ used for dia^ostic ""'- 
purposes. Such results can-be used to determine the emphasis -and direction of ~ Y 
remedial effort fob' successive years-. - Seconidly, achievement results obtaified • 
over successive grade levels do fe'veal the pattern- of achievement typical of disad- 
vantaged children. Patterns of academic development will 6e- useful' to teachers ' -Y 
in terms of understanding pupil growth. Changes in these patterns in effect, - ‘5- 
represent the goal of many of -the Education Act projects. ' ' ■ 

Method of Analysis ■ ^ 

In all target and control schools ‘ standardized achievement tests were admin- 
istered to grades tvro throu^- eleven in May, I966, with the exception of grade 
six, where public school pupils were tested in February as part of- the regular • 
city-wide testing program. The tests were administered by- teachers, but machine 
scored in all grades except grades two and three, where pupils are too young to’"'*; • • 
use separate answer sheets. All tests were administered in late May within a ‘ ' ‘‘ 

period of approximately one week. The test battery and test form given at each 
grade level are shown below: 



Standardized Achievement Tests Given by Grade level 



Grade Level 



Test Used 



7 , 8 , & 9 
10 & 11 



2 

3 

4 

5 & 6 



Metropolitan Primary I, Form A 
Stanford Primary II , Form X 
Stanford Intermediate I, Form X , 
Stanford Intermediate II, Form X 
Stanford Advanced, Form W 
Stanford High School Basic, Form W 



The above tests were analyzed only for pupils in regular classes, thus 
excluding pupils in slow learning classes, classes for blind and deaf, and 
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special classes for the physically and emotionally handicapped children. 

Wsfcributions of raw scores for each suhtest were made for primary tar#?et, 

schools. Fran these frequency distribuMons, the 

were^puted and finally converted into grade scores in 

SSf!? I <l^"tttile points in grades ten and eleven were con- 

63^6 scores. (Grade scores at the high 
sdiool level are inappropriate.) « tsu 

I^evlous experience with the newly revised Stanford Battery has shown the 
. ® "difficult" test. The reason is that the 

norms were established tended to be above average in scholas- 
iis ®^*v.“f**\^*^* standardization population was between 106 

SLiflhP ^Ttl a^population similar, to that of Cincinnati, 

where che mean I.Q. of the general population is close to 100, the conseauence 

into^^ appear to be. lower, unless scholastic aptitude is taken 

toto accost. Adjusted grade scores based on pupil, scholastic^ aptitude will not 
^ ^sented wcept^ for illustrative purposes since: the basic intent lof ^ it^dy^ 
teseline^ data. Since the same batteries trt.ll be administered: in 
will be on increase from May, 1966, .rather than: on.the . 

J achieyment compared to. national norms, £er se. The tests- used /. 
were selected primarily because, of the appropriateness oftheir contenti 

Results 

»,^r.p Standardized achievement. tests given in grades two through - 

f 7 are numerous and compl^b?t ' 

do revjal s^e very interesting results. .Close inspection reveals that the .achieve- 

Pri^ target, secondary target, and control schools is distinct- 
^ contrast to ttie general hypothesis of P>.ST>C, the test results . 
reve^ th^ reverse situation, i.e., 06T>PT. This result certainly comes as no 

achievement differences that were used in iden- 
^ schools. As will be seen more clearly later on, secondary 
genewl achievement of the primary target schools by^l 
to 4 months at the median level of achievement. The control schools, on the 
o^r hand, exceed the secondary target schools by 1 to 13 months. Thus, it is 
api»rent that there is a closer similarity between PT and ST schools then there 
is between target and control schools. It is also evident that the median OTade 
scores at all grade levels do not reach the norm. 

4-1,0 ^ relative strengths and weaknesses of the pupils tested, 

the subtests which showed the highest achievement for each grade level were noted 
as well as the subtests which showed the lowest achievement. 75iere was a great 
deal of consistency among PT, .ST and C schools in terms of their relative Srfoim- 
fn schools showed the highest subtest perfom- 

M spemng, followed by arithmetic computation. The subtest 

language, dealing with grammar, 

actuation, sentence stiucture, etc. On all batteries containing a language sub- 
test, performance on this subtest was lowest, with the exception of grade^ur 
where it was second lowest. Understanding why this differential achievement 
occurs is important in terms of teaching emphasis and teaching strategy. 

the most striking fact shown in Table 7 is the so-called "cumulative 
A ^ °®^text, it means that the older the child becomes, the greater 

there is no "catching up” phenomenon! To 
illustrate, consider the battery mid-scores (^2) for primary target schools fl-om 

grades two through nine. When these scores are subtracted from the appropriate 
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Table 7. Summary of Standardized Achievement Test Grade Scores by Grade, Subtest, and IVpe of School* 



Grade Level (Grade Norm) 

Battery Uaed Quartiles: 

S^teat 

GRADi 2 (Mona: 2.9) 

Metropolitan Primary I, Form A 
Word Knowledge 
Word Diacrimination 
Reading 

Battery Kid-Score 



GRABB 3 (Horai: 3*9) 

Stanford Prlatary II, Form X 
Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Arithaetic Computation 
Arithiwtic Concepts 



Primary Target 
N»1452(*>) 



Type of School 
Secondary Target 

Ql Qg ^3 
Mdn. 



Control 



1.9 2.2 
2.0 2 .? 
1.9 2-2 



2.9 

5.i 

2.9 



1.9 2.2 2.9 



K*1328 



1^2303 

1.9 2.4 2.9 

^ I? O ^ 

1.9 2.3 3.0 

1.9 2.4 3.0 




N»2475 



Battery Mid-Score 



GRADE 4 (Nora: 4.9) 

Stanford Intermediate I , Tom X 
Word Meaning 

. Paragraph - 

Spelli^ 

Word Study SkiUa 
Language 

‘ Arithmetic 'Coaputation 
Ar-.thaetic Concepts 
Arithmetic Applications 
Social. Studiea 
Sciende 

Battery Mid-Score 



2.1 


2.7 


3-1 


2.3 


2.8 


3.3 


2.0 


2.6 


3.1 


2.2 


2.7 


3.2 


2.6 


3-0 


3.6 


2.6 


3.1 


3.7 


2.2 


2.6 


3.-2 


2.3 


2.7 


3.4 


2.2 


2.7 


3.2 


2.3 


2.8 


3.4 




N.130O 






H-2375 




2.9 


3.3 


3.9 


3.0 


3.5 


4.2 


2.6 


3.0 


3.8 


- -2.7 


3.2 


4.1 


3.2 


3.8 


4.5 


3.3 


3.9 


4.6 


2.2 


2.7 


3.3 


2.3 


2.8 


3.7 


2.6 


3.0 


3.6 


2.6 


3.1 


3.9 


3.1 


3.7 


4.3 


3.2 


3.8 


4.5 


2.6 


3.3 


4.2 


2.7 


3.6 


4.5 


3.1 


3.7 


4.2 


3.2 


3.9 


4.5 


3.4 


3.7 


4.1 


3.5 


3.8 


4.2 


3.3 


3.6 


4.0 


3.4 


3.7 


4.2 


3.0 


3.5 


4.1 


3-1 


3.7 


4.2 



1^-344 

2.6 3;r 4sO- 

2.5 3 iO’ .'3:7 

2.9 3<6*t'i4.2 

2.6 >3i2- 4.4 

2.6 3-2 ^-4.1 



3.1 

J.8 

3.3 

2.4' 

2.7- 

3.3 

2.8 

3i3 

3.5^ 

3.4' 



»»306 

3.8 
34:= 

3.9 

2v9 ' 

'-3.2 

? 4.0 

.3.9 • 

4 jO 

5358 

3.8 



4.7 
^4.7 
"4.7 
' 4.3 
4;2 
-4.5 
^A.8 
-'4.8 
4.4 

•4.4 






3.2 3.8 4.6 



(HtAOS 5 (Nbra: 5.9) 

Stanford Intermediate II, Form X 
Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 
Lftfi^uige 

Arithmetic Cosputation 
Arithmetic Concepts 
Arithmetic Applications 
Social Studiea 
Science 

Battery Mid-Score 





N-U61 






N-2130 




H^269 




3.2 


3.9 


4.7 


3.5 


4.2 


5.3 


3.6 4.5 


5.9 


3.1 


3.9 


4.7 


3.4 


4,2 


5.2 


3.$ -4.4 


5.7 


3.9 


4.6 


5.6 


4.0 


4.8 


6.0 


4.2 5.1 


6.2 


3.0 


3.4 


4.2 


3.1 


3.7 


4.8 


3.1 3.9 


5.5 


3.7 


4.5 


5.2 


4.3 


4.8 


5.4 


3.8 •4.6 


5.6 


3.7 


4.4 


5.1 


3.9 


4.5 


5.3 


4.2 4.9 


6.0 


3.6 


4.1 


4.8 


3.7 


4.3 


5.2 


3.6' 4.4 


5.6 


3.8 


4.2 


4.7 


3.8 


4.3 


5.0 


3-9 4.5 


5.5 


3.4 


3.8 


4.4 


3.6 


4.1 


4.9 


3.6 4.3 


5.5 


3.6 


4.1 


4.7 


3.7 


4.3 


5.2 


3.6 4.5 


5.6 



In May, 1066 with tbe exception of the sixth grade which was tested in February, 
1966. The grade norm, therefore, is the grade level plus 9 months except for grade six where the grade norm 
is 6.6. 

(b) Ih ewh case N equals the svsrage number of pipils taxing each subtest. 
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% 



w.1. 7. Of 5t«d.rdlzM Te.t Or.de Score. ^ OMe. SuMe.t, „ 



School. 



Grade level (Grade Norm) 
Biittery Gaed 



Wimary Taurget 




QRApB 6' (Nojrm: 6.6) 

Stanford Intermediate il, itorm X 
Word 'Meaning 

Day...- , 

- x— 'ns* «*F‘* ««7«i4ng 

•Spelling 

I>anguage 

Arltbnetlc Cooputation - 
Ai'lthmetic Concepta 
Arithnetlc Applications. j. . 

Battery Mid-Score 



N=1120 



3.8 

3.8 

4.2 

3.3 

4.3 
4.0 

3.9 



4 

4 

5 
4 
5. 

4.7 

4.5 



5.6 

5.7 
6.3 
'5.2 

5.8 
5.5 
5-5 



3.9 4.6 5.6 



lype of School 
Secondary Target 

^1 ^ Q 3 

Mdn. ^ 



^ r> 

3.9 

4.3 

3.5 

4.3 

4.1 

4.0 



N -1831 

4.7 

4.7 

5.3 

4.4 

5.1 

4.8 

4.7 



5.7 

1-5 

6.5 

5.5 
5.9 

5.8 

5.6 



4.0 4.7 5. 



Control 

% <*2 Q 3 

Mdn. ^ 



N. 268 , 

"I' ' •T— 

4.1. 5.1 -6d4; 
4-2,. 5.4 , 7vi 

4.5 5.6 u6.7 

3.5 ,4.9 .6.7 

4.9 6,0,, . 7.9 
4.4 5.7 7.8 

:4.2,,5.7 7.4 

4.2 5.6 7.1 



t- 







OBASB 7i(Morm; .7.9) 

Stanford Advanced, Fora W 
. »Paragi»ph.Meaning 
■ Spelling 
language 

uiJArlthpetic Coaputation, 
Arithmetic Concepta 
ArlthiWtlc Applications 
S ocia l Studies 
Science" ' 

Battery Mid-Score 



OIMOX 8 (Mora: 8.9) 

Stan A>i^. Advanced, Pom w 
BAragraph Meaning 
.Spelling ^ 

.Bangoage / 

Arithaatie Computation 
.Arittimetie Concepts 
telthnetlc Applications 
Social' Studies 
Scienc'i 

Battery Mid-Score 



N«1860 



4.3 

4.7 

4.0 

4.5 

5.2 

5.3 

4.8 
■4.6’ 



5.2 

.6.1 

4.8 

5.4 
6.0 
6.0 

5.5 

5.2 



6.1 

7^4 

5.8 
6 j 2 

6.8 
7.0 
6.4 

'5;'9 ■ 



5.0 

5.2 

4.6 

5.1 

5.6 
5.6 

5.2 
5.0 



H- 876 

f ^ 

6.0 

6.7 

5.4 

5.8 

6.5 
6.5 
6.2 
5.8 



7.1 

7.7 

6.6 

7.5 

7.7 

7.7 

7.2 

6.9 



5.2 6.1 7.3 



4.6 
5.1 

4.3 

4.7 

5.3 
5.3 
5.0 

4 . 7 ' 



5.6 

6.6 
5.2 
5.6 
6.0 
6.1 
5.9 
5'.r 



6.6 

7.9 

6.4 

6 . 3 .. 

6.9 
7.2 
6.8 
"6:4* 




5.8 -6.7c 



5.3 

6.0 

4.7 

5.5 
5.9 

5.7 

5.6 

5.4 



»«i685 

6.4 

7.3 

6.1 

6.4 

6.7 

6.8 
6.6 

6.2 



7.9 

8.9 

7.6 

8.0 

8.0 

7.8 

7.8 

8.0 



5.6 6.5 8.0 



^,•>^.-^•3Q7s.v 

-,v,< 

* f' ^5.4. .,6.«4i-./,8.o 

4.7 6.1 7.4 

^•'4 Vi5,2;cfr6.0 7.2 

5.8 6.4 7.6 

5.7 6.6 7.6 

5.7 6.6 8.0 

5 -S' "672 ■ 



5.6- 






6i4 



rih26o 



6.3c 

f 6.7 
. ;5.8 

6.3 
6.3 
6.2 
6,6; 7.7 
6.1 7.6 



<7.6 
7.9 
7.0 . 
7.6 ; 

7f5.,' 

7.4 



10.1 
^9.9 
i8.9 
8.6 

9.3 

8.4 

9.1 
10.5 



6-3 7.6 9.2 




OBABB 9 (Mom: 9 . 9 ) 

Stcnfo:^ Advanced, Form W 
?A»^ph Meaning 
Spelling 
Launguagt 

Arithmetic Coiqputation 
Arlthmetio Concepts 
telthmatlc Applications 
Social Studiei 
Science 

BAttexy Mid-Score 



5.4 

6.2 

4.9 

1-7 

6.2 

6.0 

5.8 

5.4 



6.4 

7.7 

5.8 

6.6 

7.1 

7.2 
6.7 
6.4 



7.7 
9.4 

7.2 

8.2 
8.1 
7.9 

7.8 

8.1 



5.8 6.7 8.0 



5.6 

6.4 

5.2 
5.8 

6.2 
6.0 
6.0 
5.6 



IW276 

6.6 

7.6 

6.3 

6.8 

7.2 

7.2 

6.8 

6.7 



8.2 

9.2 
7.6 

8.2 
8.4 
8.1 
8.1 
8.8 



6.0 6.8 8.2 



t ir 

*W29«. 



6.8 
. 6.8 
6.0 

6.4 
6.6 
6.7 
?.0 

6.5 



8.7. 

8.4. 

7.6 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 
8.2 
8.4 



10.7 

10.6 

, 9.7 

9.2 

10.3 

9.9 

10.6 

10.6 



6.8 8.1 10.5 



-n::.. a.. . ....r. ^ 



I ' O ■ 
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grade nom the following deviations from the norm are obtained: 



Grade 

2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

Y 

8 

9 



Mbntlis of Deviation 
Prom Norm 

For PT Schools (Qo) 
“7 
-12 
-14 
-18 
- 20 , 

-24 

-28 

-32 



The preceding data are typicaX for ST and C schools as wejLL as for other 
quartile points. The data show that by the time these children complet^ gralde 
thrc^ they are approximately one year below norm in general achievment,- By thfe ^ 
end of grade six, they are about two years below norm, and by the end of grade ^ 
nine, 'they are about three years below the norm. . ' : • 

The test results , for grades 10. and 11 shovnci ■ in Table 8 are..., reported as .stan-'’ 
dard scores with a mean of 50 and a^' standard deviation pf :1Q. ,i l ’ i i • ' 

- * ' .1' i : : ^ ’ r ^ i T ' , : > it 



Table !8.; 



Summary of Standardized Achiev^ent Test Stands^ Scores*" for- Grades ‘i0| 
and 11 in Primary Target Sciiool.' ' ' i' ; 






I 

. I 



Grade iLevel (Noirm) • 

Battery., ilsed ■- * ' 

Subtest . = 


• . : ^tands^^- S.coreA ; ; ' 

• 1 ■ " • '^1 '' H ■'!' t^3‘ ^ 


i X) 

— 


GRADE 10 (50) ’ = . ' 

Stanford High School, Form W 
Reading 

Numerical Competence 
Mathematics, Part A 


i 


. C-.,- 1,-' - 

■■ N=l40^ ^ ,i.V 


1 


• 1 - 36 

35 
,,.39. 


- 1 ; >;■ f . • 

■ 4i- i jkf' M 
4i , '4^'pc' 
,45 ,.,..49 


_ ^ 


Battery Mid-Score 


. 36 


4l 46 




GRADE 11 (50) 

Stanford High School, Form W 
Reading 

Numerical Competence 
Mathematics, Part A 


- N 

38 

35 

38 


N=259 

43 • 48 

41 46 

44 50 




Battery Mid-Score 


37 


42 47 





*The standard scores have a mean of 50 arid a standard deviation 'of 10. 

A language subtest was administered but unfortunately was mis-scored and "destroyed 
before it was realized that they were mis-scored. There is reason to believe, . 
however, that performance on this test would have been lowest--thus paralleling the 
findings at the elementary and junior high levels. Performance on the mathematics 
test was highest, a fact which is reminiscent of relatively high achievment on the 
arithmetic computation test in the elementary grades. 

While the grade score comparison from grade to grade shows. that pupils incS*eas- 
ingly deviate from norm as they get older, their rate of educational growth is 
highly uniform. This fact is shown when battery mid-scores are plotted against 
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national grade norms for each grade as in Figure 1. ' The pattern of development can 
almost he characterized as a strai^t line which is, of course, a function of the 
way grade norms are developed. The ra^e of growth for target, school children is 
usually five to seven months per .school year. 




figar* 1. Battery Hid»8coree (Grade Scores) Plotted Against national Grade ROzaM frosi 

Grade through Ulna itst ft:fa»ary Ttfget, SeTOi^i^ Target, and Control Schools, 

Conclusions v ^ 

- . • . , 'V 

1. As expected, control schools showed higher general achievement than 
secondary ,1;arget schools whidi, in turn, showed higher general achieve- 
ment than primary target schools. This finding simply confir 
classification of schools in which the emphasis in services >iven 

in primary target schools. 

2. These children achieved relatively highest on spening:a>-i.»rithmetic. 

computation and relatively lowest on language^ This fin^^ing was con- 
sistent from grade to grade. ^ 

3. As target school chile. 3n progress throi^h the grades, they increasingly 
deviate from national achievement no^s, although they .dp appear to ^ 
remain relatively constant , (perhaps with a sii^t increase) in , their ,, 
ranked position (percentile rank) with respect to the nati 9 nal..gi oup, 

, if-. The educational development (as shown by cross-sectional data) of , 
target school children is highly uniform. Their average annual 
growth in months of achievement is about five to seven months. 






{ 

V 



r 



PUPIL SELF-IMAGE 



Rationale ' • 

4 t ^ 

Improvement of pupil self-image is a key ob;Jective of the Education Act program 
in Cincinnati. In identifying the special educational needs of disadvantaged- chil- 
dren to serve as a hasis for organizing projects, teachers, principals and various 
personnel specialists repeatedly emphasized the importance of enhancing the self'* 
image of these children. This is in contrast to the typical teacher tendency to 
identify higher achieveiient as the most pressing need, or such goals as higher 
moti-vation, better -work-study habits, etc. Personnel who work -with disadvan-taged 
children belie-ve a child must feel good about himself before he is capable of school 
achievement. A positive self-image is seen as the underpinning for school and 
academic moti-vation, which in turn are -viewed as prerequisites to higher school 
achievement. Thus, all the projects which give direct service to children have as 
one of their objectives the strengthening of pupil self-image. 

important as this self-image may be, its measurement is most elusive. Before 
measurement can be accomplished, there must be an accepted definition of what is 
to be measiared. Agreement on the definition of self-concept is lacking. For pur- > 
poses of this study, however, self-concept is defined as the picture a person' 
derives of himself from his bodily experiences, drives, and interpersonal e:qperi- 
ences. The self-concept, then, involves all aspects of the person as they are^ ■ 
organized around his self-image. Researchers have found that self-concept becomes 
more or less stable over time and is a characteristic structure of the egol 

Description of Sxtrvey 

Three instruments were used to e-valuate self-concept: V/hat I Am Like, Attitude 

Toward Self and School, and the House-Tree-Person test. These instruments were 
administered to random samples of pupils in target euid control schools by school 
psychologists. What I Am Like was given to 847 pupils in grades four through nine-. 
Attitude Toward Self and School was used with a sample of primary grade pupils 
and House-Tree-Person was taken by 1299 pupils in grades one throu^ nine. .Althoug^^ 
these three Instruments may be -viewed as having construct or theoretic&l validity, 
none has established predictive -validity. As hi^ly experimental measuring devices, 
they should not be considered generally reliable for individual pupil diagnosis. 

What I Am Like measures self-concept by ha-vlng pupils rate themsel-ves on a 
fi-ve-point, bi-polar adjective scale. This technique is based on Osgood's concept 
of the semantic differential. 

The Instrument consists of three subtests of ten items each. The first subtest. 
What I Look Like, consists of adjectives characterizing physical attributes. The 
second. What I Am, attempts to measure self-image from a psychological point of view. 
The third. What I Am Like When I Am With J^y Friends, concerns social attributes. 

The Attitude Toward Self and School or "Faces" test consists of iS items, each 
having two circles drawn to represent a smiling and frowning face. The pupil is 
asked to blacken the nose of the picture that describes how he feels when the examiner 
reads a particular statement. For example, "How do you feel about how veil you 
read?" and "How do you feel when you get your report card and take it home?" were 
two of the l8 items. It was assumed that if a pupil marked the smiling face this 
indicated a poslti-ve attitude -toward whatever was being measured. On the other 
hEind, if he marked the frowning face, this was assumed to mean that his feelings 
were more negative. 

The House- Tree-Person test is a projectivo technique in which pupils draw these 
three commonly experienced objects. The technique assumes that children (and others) 



express their drives ,o needs, and interpersonal experiences in the drawings thejr 
make* A review of several studies relating seif-concept to children’s drawings 
revealed ]B possible hypotheses, ei^^t of which seemed to have the support of „ 
experimental evidence and clinical cross-validation by more than one author, ^pil 
drawings were scored for the following eig^t factors: size of the first- person ^ 

drawh; degree of discrepancy of first person from the vertical. position; detailing 
in drawings; detailing of face in the first person drawn; position of drawn wholes 
on the pages; degrading of drawings; sex of the person drawn first; and distortion 
of drawings i ■ 

A scoring system was developed to measure the degree of presence of each fac- 
tor. Each factor was scored oh a three-point scale making the maximum score 24, 
i.e., eight factors times three points each. Since this scoring Systran is uniq.ue, 
no norms are available. 

Method of Analysis . ' ^ . 

-r The. data -yielded by the three self-concept instruments^ were compiled and 
treated with suitable, statistical tests. In each case a comparison of primary' " 
target, secondary target, and control schools was made' to test -the general^ » ’ 

hypothesis,: .••:>Pa>ST>C. . .. '-v ^ ..o,- .• 

i--- ' ■■ . ■ .r ' ■■ f;. 

ReSUJ^a,'*- ■ /.*• J,. i' - > ■*' ''.''C* 

"i.'i ?"i '■ -'i " L .Jj 

What I^Am like .. Mteans were: computed for each of ’the 30 bi-polar 'traits^on ’ '• 
What I Am like. Means were figured separately for PT, ST, and C schools at each 
level, elementary and secondary. These means are shown in Table-(9'^;^',<^ 

, K hispection of this, table . shows- a 'high degree of similarity' in^the^ means^^fbr 
individual items, as. well.ias subtest means. -Hie eighteen- subtest means^ repbrtcld-- i- ’' ^ 
by level and type of school vary from«a:’low of 3. 51 to a high of 3^95; thus^ shbv^hg 
a hifi^'^degrce. of similarity. ■ The overall subtest means for What l>Ibok Like, Wtiatl i 
I Am, Mid What . I Am Like When -I Am With My Friends are seen to be 3«88", 3*82, and*' 

3. 77> respectively. Thus, it-would appear that there is little difference in the ' 
physical, psychological, and social concepts of self as measured by this instrument; 

Only fourteen means out of the 180 presented in Table 9 were below -the 3.00 
point, which may be viewed as the neutral point. Most of the twelve means below 
the neutral point were obtained from items in which it was difficult to identify 
the positive ftrom the negative pole,.e.g. , listen-tell. 

Inspection of the last column of Table 9 which lists the grand means for 
each item, ignoring school classification, reveals that the hipest five means 
were obtained for: clean, 4.69; friend, 4.60; together, 4.54; happy, 4.52; and 
somebody,. 4. 51* Only three traits had an average response below the 3.00 mark: 
listen, 2;36; follower, 2,93; and shy,- 2.95, ■ . r 

The data in Table 9 were analyzed through a three way analysis of variance; 
level of School, type of school, and subtest. The ten means within each subtest 
and within a given level and type of school were viewed as random samples - of means 
each meMuring what the subtest is Intended to measure. Thus, the erroi variance • 
was viewed as that represented within each of the iB cells of the table, The 
strategy was to test for significance of overall between variance. If this variance 
were found to be significant, separate testb for school level difference, type of 
school differences, and subtest differences would follow. The P- ratio’ obtain^ 
from the overall between variances to within •variance, however, had a -value of 
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TkbXc 9« SvMMuy of Metnt* * for "Wh»t I Ab Like" Adnlnisbered to Rendon Sandies of Elenentuy and Secondary Level 
Pupiln In Prlnary Target, Secondary Target, and Control Schools. 



EIBCWTARY secondary Ttotal 

Prlnary Secondary Control Primary Secondary Control Item 
I®®* Target Target Target Taurget Means 

M«169 H^280 W»4l H»124 K»kJ9 W«24 y«847 



A. 


Nhat Z Look Like 






1. 


SSort - Tall 


3.12 


3.16 


2. 


Slow - Quick 


3.99 


3.89 


3. 


Snail - Big 


3.10 


3.10 


4. 


Weak > Strong 


3.98 


3.95 


5. 


Dirty - Clean 


4.64 


4.63 


6 . 


Laey - Busy 


4.32 


3.20 


7. 


Ugly - Good Looking 


3.88 


3.97 


8. 


rat - Thin 


3.39 


3.50 


9. 


Sick - Healthy 


4.45 


4.57 


10. 


Sleepy > Awake 

Subtest Means 


4.50 

liw 


4i2 

3.95 


B. 


What I ^ 






1. 


Sad -"Happy 


4.32 


4.4o 


2. 


Nobocy - Somebody 


4.64 


4.60 


3. 


Bapty - Pull 


4.01 


4.07 


4. 


Bad - Good 


4.10 


4.06 


5. 


Angry - Kind 


4.20 


4.17 


6 . 


Question - Believe 


3.43 


3.4 o 


7. 


Shy - Bold 


2.91 


3.05 


8. 


Loser - Winner 


3.61 


3.49 


9. 


Unlaqportant - Isqportsnt 


3.86 


3.78 


10. 


Dumb - Smart 

Subtest Means 


3^ 


3.93 

3.90 


c. 

1. 


What I to Like When I to With 
Receive - Give *" 3.^ 


My Friends 

3.98 


2. 


Sad - Happy 


4.62 


4.60 


3. 


Alono - Together 


4.58 


4.59 


4. 


Hurt - Help 


4.23 


4.35 


5. 


Listen - Tell 


2.10 


2.27 


6 . 


Fight - Agree 


4.19 


4.27 


7. 


Little - Big 


3.25 


3.30 


8 . 


Eneoy - Friend 


4.59 


4.60 


9. 


Follower - Leader 


2.91 


2.79 


10. 


Last - First 

Subtest Means 


3.22 

3.77 


3T5 o 



3.32 


3.23 


3.20 


3.08 


3.18 


3.98 


3.87 


3.69 


3.88 


3.86 


3.05 


3.10 


2.99 


2.79 


3.06 


3.80 


3.85 


3.67 


3.33 


3.85 


4.59 


4.84 


4.72 


4.71 


4.69 


3.07 


4.01 


3.72 


3-58 


4.05 


3.71 


3.86 


3.65 


3.29 


3.83 


3.44 


3.19 


3.26 


3.42 


3.37 


4.59 


4.4l 


4.47 


4.63 


4.50 


4.44 

3.90 


4.44 


4.26 

3:75 


!U28 

3-71 


4^ 

3758 


4.24 


4.26 


4.04 


4.25 


4.26 


4.51 


4.54 


4.32 


3.92 


4.51 


4.07 


4.01 


3.78 


3.63 


3.97 


4.34 


4.02 


3.83 


3.63 


4.01 


4.29 


4.17 


4.06 


3.83 


4.15 


3.10 


2.98 


3.19 


3.C3 


3.27 


2.80 


3.07 


2.83 


2.79 


2.95 


3.61 


3.57 


3.27 


3.13 


3.47 


4.02 


4.00 


3.66 


3.33 


3.80 


4.10 

3.91 


3.93 

37% 


Ml 

3^56 


m 

3.51 


h^ 

3752 


3.83 


3.65 


3.58 


3.83 


3.82 


4.73 


4.37 


4.38 


4.50 


4.52 


4.51 


4.56 


4.46 


4.42 


4.54 


4.32 


4.15 


4.09 


4.00 


4.22 


2.37 


2.57 


2.53 


2.67 


2.36 


4.29 


3.94 


3.89 


3.92 


4.10 


3.24 


3.32 


3.23 


3.17 


3.27 


4.61 


4.67 


4.58 


4.63 


4.60 


3.02 


3.00 


3.06 


3.04 


2.93 


3.44 

3^ 


3.48 

3.77 


hit 

3=72 


hsh. 

3.77 


3.35 

3.77 



ORAUD MEANS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 3-87 3-88 3.88 3.84 3.72 3.66 3.83 

* The means In this table ere based on a five point rating seals with one representing the negative pole of the 
trait and five the positive pole of the trait. A rating of three may be viewed as neutral. Each bl-polar 
trait io listed with the negative pole first for ease of interpretation. The instrument, however, randoaieed 
positive and negative poles in the various items. 
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less thsua one. Therefore, it was concluded that no significant difference in the 
means was apparent, thus: ?T=ST=C. 



Attitude Toward Self and School . For each item on the "Paces" test the 
proportion of children marking the smiling face was ccanputed for the FT, ST, and 
C groups. These proportions are showi' in Table 10 . In general terms, it would 
appear that most of these youngsters have fairly positive concepts of self and 
others, and their attitxides toward sehool seem has^oallv -nne-J+.ivft. 'nhn 4 - ^c 

sitice a ma;jority of pupils marked the "smiling" face in each of the l 8 items 
rather -than the "frowning" face, their attitudes toward self and school seem 
essentially positive in nature. Because normative data or comparable data from 
other children is not available, however, this generalization must be considered 
tentative. 



Table 10 . 

item 

No. 



Proportion of Children Marking "Smiling" Paces by Type of School and Item. 

' ' V , i 



Item 



Primary Target Secondary Target ^ Control 
263 - 322 - — 57 



8 . About how healthy and strong you are 

3 * When you have a chance to learn 

something 

9. About how well you , read 

l 4 /. About how much you know 

6 . Wien you think aboht how fast you 
learn 

13 • When ypu get your report card and 
take it home , 

18; : t^hen teacher says it*s your turn to 
read out loud 

15 * About how well you do arithmetic 

11 . About how well you look and the kind 
of face you have 

17. About the way your teacher treats you 

4 . When you think about going home after 
school each day 

7. When teacher says she is going to 
give a test 

5. When teacher tells you to get out 
your books and begin work 

16. When you think about next year in 
school 

10 . About the way the neighbors treat you 

1 . About growing up and getting older 

12 . About the way other children treat 
you 

2 . When its time to get up and go to 
school 



TOTAL PERCENT BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



97 % 




96^ 


94 . 


96 : 

’..n ^ • 




94 V- 
92 ' * 


93 'rV-'’' 

- 92 


,.<98 J 

?;oo; 


92 


89.,,,:. \,.- 


■ 95 :^ 


92 






90 


88 


91 


89 


. 85 . 


89 


88 


86 


86' 


84 


77 


= 89 


79 


79 


86 


73 


63 - -■ ^ - 


72^ 


72 


.62 


■72 


72 


66 


74 


72 


67 


72 


70 


81 


84 


64 


55 


,68 


63 


57 


61 


82 


79 


84 



From the rank ordering of items described in Table 10, another generalization 
seems evident. Items 3 , 9, l 4 , 6, I3, iB and 15 all pertain to a child’s attitudes 
toTOid sch^l, and all of these items fall in the upper half of the rank order 

would seem to suggest that these children’s attitudes toward school, 
especially, are positive. * 



/ 
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On the other hand, those Items which fa’’! in che lower half of the listing 
sejem to reflect two different kinds of concerns. Several items are future 
oriented (i.e.» 4, l6 and l), and other items refer to the way a child feels 
other persons relate to him (i.e., 12 and 3,0). Obviously, no firm conclusions can 
be drawn from these data at ell, but there does seem to be a hint of negative out- 
look toward the future and a feeling of negative treatment by other persons (neigh- 
bors and other children). 

Chi square analyses were made for each item to test for differences am^g type 
of school. None of the l8 analyses showed significant differences. Thus, Pt=ST=C 
with respect to self-image among primary grade children. 

House-Tree-Person. Scores on the House-Tree-Person instrument were grouped 
by nrimary grades 1-3, intermediate grades 4-6, and secondary grades 7-9 j thus 
resulting in a three by three table of type of school (PT, ST, and C) and grade 
level (primary, intermediate and secondary). The mean scores are shown in Table 

11 . 



Table 11. Mean Scores Obtained from the House-Tree-Person Test Scored to Measure 
Self-Inage by Grade Level and Type of School. 



Grades 




PT 

Mean 

(N) 


ST 

Mean 

(N) 


c 

Mean 

(N) 


Total 

Mean 

(w) 


1-3 




14.65 

(168) 


14.91 

(281) 


14.60 

(48) 


14.79 
. (497) 


4-6 




17.46 

(15U) 


17.73 

(256) 


17.16 

(38) 


17.59 

(W) 


7-9 




18.56 

(124) 


17.97 

(207) 


19.57 

(23) 


19.04 

(354) 


• 


TOTAIS 


16.71 

(446) 


16.73 

(744) 


16.54 

(109) 


16.91 

(1299) 



Inspection of these means in Table 11 shows them to be highly similar among 
PT, ST, and C schools within grade levels. There is a very distinct increase in 
score, however,- as children increase in age-grade level. Total means by type of 
school are very similar. 

The analysis of variance was complicated by the fact that there were unequal 
numbers in the cells in the table. An approximation method was used as described 
by Snedecor.^ The analysis of variance confirmed what is obvious from Table 11, 
that is, that grade differences were significant, and that type of school differences 
were non-significant. Not so apparent from Table 11, however, was a significant 
interaction between grades and type of school. Closer inspection of Table 11 reveals 
this interaction to result from within the secondary grades 7-9» In the secondary 
grades, it is seen that control schools were higher than primary target schools, 
which in turn were higher than secondary target schools. This significant inter- 
action should be viewed as tentative because of the small number of pupils in the 
sample from the control schools (23). 



^nedecor, George W. , Statistical Methods, Iowa State College Press, 1957, page 386. 
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comparisons that are 

self-concept in teiros of the wav it wa<? instrument is' a valid measure- of 

results seem to contradict earlier studies whi ^’actors identified, the 

pupils decreases as olte «lf-H»age of dls- 

for self-image were increased from 14 79 in the study the overall scores 

inueimediate grades and 19 oh in the a P^iniary grades to 17. 59 in the 
in the Vniat I Am Like instrfint vhcrr---"*^ ■was not noted 

to those at the secondary level rather elementary level were’ similar 
level differences In neaL 1 orthrH™^J^ Possible that g^e 

artistic ahlllty and maturity than they'^rof seSoono^tr ^ °f 

Conclusions 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



There is no evidence that the self-imaee n-p ^ 

secondary targee and control schools^ MssSiS. 

Tn “s1ncfof*^‘| Poor/ 

this conclusion must be highly tenSti^ established validity,' ' 

difference In^the^^^pii^ vl^d”S^S*’ °° apparent 

socially, or physically.^ ^ ^ themselves psychologically. 



K As measured by the House-Tree-Person +.»«+ 4.u 

self-image deteriorates with increased evidence thet 



PROMOTION RATES 



Rationale 

Any atten^t to appraise the effectiveness of a program through an examination 
of promotion rates has at least two underlying assumptions: that the standards 

upon which promotion decisions are based correspond to the objectives of the pro-^ 
gram; and that promotional decisions have some degree of validity) that iS) that 
judgments about a pupil's readiness for promotion reasonably reflect his achieve- 
ment. 



If the standards for promotion vary markedly from the genezal goals of the 
program; promotion rates can be considered indicative only of the pro^am's effec- 
tiveness In accomplishing those ends which are the bases for promotion. Thus , if 
the purpose of a school program is to help the child develop in all suspects of his 
person while promotional decisions are based solely on intellectual criteria, 
promotion rates are relatively meaningless In trying to determine whether the pro- 
gram Is achieving its broader purpose. 

One must also be willing to assume that teacher judgments about pupils' readif 
ness for proou>tlon ate reasonably suscurate. Otherwise, there can be little meaning 
in the comparison of promotion suid failure statistics. 

Method of Analysis 

The .aim of this section is to establish baseline data for comparison with 
promotion rates afcer continuance of the Education Act program. . . , 

Promotion rates were determined by dividing the number of students promoted 
from esudi grade by the end-of-year membership for that grade. These ratios were 
computed for-^lmary target, secondary target and control schools for the years 
from I96O-6I' throui^ 196^-66* Since these data, throu^ at least the first five 
years, appeared homogeneous, con^site percentages for the i960 through I963 
period were computed for each grade in each type of school. Separate percentages 
were figured for 1965-66 to permit a comparison after the first five months of 
the Education Act program, even though no significant changes were anticipated. 

Results 

13ie promotion rates for yesurs ending I96I through I965 and for I965-66 are 
shown in Table 12. The percentages of pupils promoted are lowest at first grade. 
Jump sharply at grade two, Increase steadily through sixth grade and decrease 
markedly in grade seven. There is generally an Increase each year from grades 
seven to nine. The elementary rates are fairly consistent from 196I-65 to I965-66 
with two notable exceptions. These are the percentages from first grade in secon- 
dary target and control schools. The sharp increase in both 1965-66 figures is 
traceable to a few schools in each group having extremely low first grade promotion 
rates in specific years within the baseline period. Several of these percentages 
are below 70 and two as low as 6l per cent. 

In all elementary grades (excluding kindergarten) for both sets of data the 
control sdiool percentages sure higher than those of target schools. In grades 
two, four and six, there is little or no difference between the primary target 
and secondary target percentages. Secondary target rates are higher than primary 
target for grade three, but the reverse is true for grade five. In grade one the 
primary target rate is higher for the baseline period, while the secondary rate 
is higher for 1965-66. 

It is interesting to note that In grades seven, eig^t and nine primary target 
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rates increased appreciably in I965-66, control school rates Increased slightly, 
but secondary target rates decreased. Altho\igh there is no assurance that this 
phenomenon has any connection with the Education Act program, it is at least, . , 
partially consistent with the emphasis on services for youth in the primary target 
schools. • . , - ... 

if - ' ‘ ^ 

Table 12. Percentages of Pupils Promoted' in Primary Target, Secondary Target, and 
Control Schools by Grade, I96I-65 and I965-66. ; 



Grade 


Primary Target 

61-65* 65-66 


Secondary Target 

6I-65 65-66 


Controls 

61-65 65-66 


12 . 




89.0^ 










11 


.91..? 


85.8 










10 


. 87.9 ^ 


90.4 


— 




******** { 


V . f * 


9 


88.8.. 


95.7 


95.9 


88.8 


94.5 


95.7 


8 . 


88 . 6 “ 


92.8 


91.3 


88.2 


91.6 M 


94 . 8 - 


7 


88.9 


90.7 


91.0 


87.5, 


. 91.2 f 


.95.1 


6 


98.6 


98.5 


98.4 


98.3 


99.8 


100.0 


5 


96.6 


97.4 


95.0 


93.4 


98.6 


-99.6 


4 


94.3 


94.8 


. 95.0 


95.4 ' 


96 .a:...' 


99.0 - 


3 


94.4 


93.8 


95.4 


96.3 


. 9 < 6 . 1 - 


. 97.7 .. 


2 


93.5 


94.2 


92.9 


95.0 


95.0 


96.3 


1 


81.7 


80.2 


78.7 


86.6 


84.0 


89,8 , 


K 


99.8 


99.9 


99.8 


99.8 


99.9 ' 

, . 

Cn a- T r\^tr 


ioo;o 



Conc lusions 

1 . 






Promotion rates tend to rise frcam a low at first grade level?through 
each of the five succeeding elementary school grades. They-^ebrease 
at seventh grade and generally tend to increase again’ thrpu^...the ^ 
other junior high school years. •> ?. r r -' 

2. Where comparisons are possible among PT, ST and C groups (grades K- 
through 9), promotion rates are hipest in control schools. 

3, Especially in grades seven throiogh nine, primary target school 

promotion rates increased in I965-66, while those in secondary • 
target schools showed a marked .dscline. . , 






















PUPIL ATTENDANCE 

, . ' ' T i\ -- . > ».< . 

Rationale "■ - - • - ' ~ 

The extent to which pupils attend school is assumed to be a good index of ^ ^ 
the extent to which they are interested in and motivated for school work. VJhile , 
there is a distinct possibility that a pupil might indicate that he likes s'Chool, ' 
for example, simply because he is ^'expected" to like school, it would seem that " " 
his daily attendance over a year’s period of time would not be subject to the > 
same time sampling problem. Attendance rates are probably unbiased indices of 
the pupils* attitude toward school. i . 

Obviously, some number of absences are due to illness and other legitimate 
causes. Since distinguishing between legal and illegal absence is extremely 
difficult, such an attempt was not made. Instead, total absence figures' were ‘ 
collected regardless of cause. It is reasoned that the ESEA program will result _ . 
in better attitudes toward school and thus be reflected by increased attendance. 

Method of Analysis ! - 

Annual a,verage daily absence figures were computed for both elementarjr and 
secondary level schools and within these levels, for primary target, - sedohdary 
target and control schools. . Average daily absence figures vxere then divided by 
average daily membership to arrive at the average per cent "of daily absencb (APDA). 
These figures were obtained' for six consecutive years starting- with I96O-6I' and 
ending in 1965-66-* " . ’ '' 

Prom this approach it Is seen that the data collected should be vibwecl as 
baseline data to determine the normal .variation in dailyL absence during- the six 
years before the Education Act program was initiated. 

Results ' ' '' 



Average per cents of 4aily absentfe by year, level, and type of school are-' 
sham in Table 13. Inspection of Table:- ‘33 'reveals three broad generalizations. 

The first is that APDA at the. elementary level is lower, than it is at the secon- 
dary level. At the elementary level, the APDA for primary target schools is 9*0 
for the six year period, 8.7 for secondary target schools, and 8,5 for control 
schools. At the secondary' level, the APDA for the six year period is 13.2 for 
primary target schools, 10. 9 for secondary target schools, and 9*^ for control 
schools. 

The second important generalization is the observation that at both the 
elementary and secondary level the extent of daily absence is greatest in primary 
target schools followed by secondary target schools, and least in control schools. 

In shorthand form with respect to APDA, PT>ST>C. These figures are not surprising, 
for indeed, the extent of absence may be viewed as one criterion for the identi- 
fication of primary and secondary target schools. 

The third observation from Table 13 shows that the differences in APDA among 
elementary level schools is much less than it is among secondary level schools. 

Thus, the largest difference among elementary level schools is between primary 
target schools (9*0^) and control schools (8.5^) or only .5 per cent difference. 

From the latter observation one may infer that absence from school is a more 
sensitive indicator of attitude toward school at the secondary level than it is 
at the elementary level. In all probability, truancy (in contrast to legitimate 
absence) at the elementary level is less common than at the secondary level possibly 
because younger children have fewer places to go and things to do than older pupils; 
the younger child is more **homebound. " It also may be reasoned that secondary level 
pupils are indeed more dissatisfied with school than are elementary pupils. 
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Table 13 . Average Percent of Deily Absence by Year and Type of School 





1960-61 


1961-62 


YEABS 

1962-63 196^-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


Total 

Average 


Elenentary Level 

Primary Target Schools 


8 . 8 ^{ 


8.&H 


9 - 5^6 


9.Ti 


8.2% 


9 . 1 ?J 


9 . Of, 


Secondary Target. Schools 


9.0 


a a 


9 * 5 


9.6 


7.9 


8.0 


8.7 


Control Schools 


8=3 


A 0 


n A 


Q r\ 


0 A 


r% % 














O.H 


6.5 


Secondary Level 

Primary Target Schools 


12.6 


13.3 


13-1 


13.1 


13.2 


13-8 


13.2 


Secondary Target Schools 


10.6 


10.3 


10,5 


11.4 


11.2 


11-2 


10.9 


Control Schools 


8.8 


9.4 


9.8 


9.2 


9.2 


10,2 


9.4 



Conclusions 

1 . At both the elementary and secondary level the highest incidence 
of average daily absence was in primary target schools followed 
by secondary target schools and control schools. At the elemen- 
tary level for the six year period the average per cent of daily 
absence was 9.0 in primary target schools, 8.?' in secondary 
target schools and 8.5 in control schools. At the secondary 
level similar statistics showed an average per cent of daily 
absence of I3.2 in primary target schools, 10. 9 in secondary 
target schools and 9.4 in control schools. 

2. Absence in all secondary level schools was greater than absence 
in elementary schools. 

3. The differences in average per cent of daily absence within PT, 
ST and C schools at the elementary level was smaller than the 
differences among PT, ST and C schools at the secondary level. 
From this it is inferred that absence is a more sensitive 
indicator of a pupil’s attitude toward school for secondary 
level pupils than it is for elementary level pupils. 
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DROP-OUTS 



Rationale . . • 

If the Education Act program in Cincinnati' is successful, on? of its _ effects . 
should be a noticeable, decrease in the drop-out rate, especially in target secon-,. 
dary level schools,. R^imary, target schools,, receiv:-ng the greatest concentration , 
of services, would be expected to show the most improvement. 

To expect such a change after only five months 

. fm^o-no-Pri-rto . this too ^ IS aimed at estap- 

lioweverj xs. prooetuxy uiix-c»a.xovxv^* ^ 

listing baseline data for future comparison. ,, 



Method of Analysis 

Collecting accurate drop-out data in a large school system is difficult. Stan- 
dardizing the method of data reporting does, not .prevent differences in , , , 

iudmaents on such matters as ho\f situations are classified, how closely , 

be^Uowerafter leaving school, etc. For example,, a student .whose age xs beyond 
the^upper limit of compulsory school attendar^ce mi^it leave a^ school and move to 
anothS city. Such a pupil could be withdrawn as overaged and considered a arqp-out, 
or it could be assumed that he will continue full time education and iiis change of 
residence would he the reason for withdra\’ra.l. . • • . i 

There is also some amount of ambiguity in the term drop-oj^ 
tvDical definition of the term includes any pupil who leaves school hefOTe.^radu- 
ation or completion or a program of studies without transferring to anooher full- 
ttoe school program. Thus, students who continue education in a less s^^^ed 
program than that of the regular day school are generally elapsed > 

addition, it often h:':?ens that a pupil leaves school with the la^ of termxn .. ^ 
his education, but reuums later, often to tlia sme program he -left. 

Of particular difficulty in detenrdning the number of top-outs in 
from Junito September. Students expected at a given school who do not appe® when 
school opens often continue full time education elsewhere. Although ^ efiort is 
mad^ to trace each of these pupils who is of compulsory school age, there are no 
collected data that reflect accurately how many are drop-outs. 

For this reason the summer vacation period is not included in this . 

Only pupils who drop out in the course, of the school year are county. On the 
other hand, the withdrawal categories identified as drop-cac classific-uion 
unavoidably include some pupils who continue their caucation. 

Reports of census changes were used to determine the number 
' left school from September to in each of three years, under one 

ing reasons: government services, illness, pregnancy, work permits, home pemits, 

■DSVchologicaJL exclusicn,- superintendent's expulsion, and age beyond compuls ^ 
attendanno. Also included is an ambiguous category; mpst often the disposition .pf 
^“aid wSs- ^ding at the ttoe of withdr««l. At .the, secondary leylmo,st . _ . 
Of these probably discontinued their schooling. , At the. elementary is 

likely that only a few terminated formal education. Nevertheless, these i*xgurep^, 

^ iLluSd ??^the top-™^ ratios for this report a.ince further disorimnatipn 

is impossible. i'' • - 

A school's droo-out rate is the ratio of the number.of drop-p.uts, tp.thq 
number of ‘pupils fo^ which the school is accountable (top-puts plus..en^rof-y^^ .. , 
membership)? This total accountability figure includes all i^pils. epfolle,d in ® •> 

school in a given year except thpse who have,bqeh withdrftwi as deceased 
continuation of education in another schopl. Graduating seniors are counted xn .. . 
the twelfth grade end-of-year membership.' ! : ‘ . a •.^7: ■ 
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for each grade°Md*for apMial'^S^tlon'puSls\n** secondary level were computed 
get and control groups. Beca^rfS e?l^i in Primary target, secondary tar- 
time educational pro^rrc^o^te S«^SL°^^ fro^fuU- 

Biis ratio Includes special education pupils at the®S^ ®^®ntary grades, 

^a^seven end eight In schools where these grades^*^ef%t' Se^SJ^ 

darv tTOioally highest in grades 10 aos ii 

co^t%nor^«Tr 

iary schools, dhese were compared wit^ the^rairX^ -pSmXle^^Zp. 

Results 

schools over a™teeLyew*Mriod*w*^Srt^®f*’i>fk^ target and control 
out rate is highest in ^Is ?en ^ 
to grade nine. The rate for eighth frT.j»flo a * ^®re is a decrease from grade ten 
figure, and this ratirifL^if ^ 
pade percentages, like thrae for aU element^^^»'®™'‘ *“® seventh 

to be meaningful. The, majority of the withdr^if Probably too small 

seven are in the ambiguous miscellaneous category. kindergarten through grade 

~ -S«. s,=0,aa. r.... «e o>.„i s.m«.i. , 





63-64 


iriaary Target 


12 


6.2 


9.1 


6.2 


11 


U.0 


13.0 


13.7 


10 


12.6 


16.6 


10.7 


9 


9.1 


8.9 


10.4 


8 


5.0 


5.7 


4.9 


7 


2.0 


1.7 


2.0 


Spaolal SducAtlon 
Sveondary 


11.3 


9.3 


6.0 


All Stoondary 


7.4 


7.5 


6.3 


All Klcawntary 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 



_To^ 

7.3 

12.5 

13.2 

9.5 

5.2 
1.9 

7.8 

7.1 

0.7 




Total 



Controla 
_63-6U» 6U- 65 65-66 



6.8 

3.5 

1.8 



6.8 

2.9 

1.7 



7.3 

3.9 

1.2 



7.0 

3.4 

1.6 



9.6 

8.9 

2.0 



6.0 

5.0 

2.0 



7.1 

3.5 

0.8 



7.0 

4.9 

1.4 




— -- ' w-*t 0.4 0.3 

*8~ ~ioiul*r)r levl control ichooi data f or 1963-64" ay.. — 

W 04 are baaed on only one achool. 



get s*“LririS^«con^’S^et «a “®”8 primary tar- 

centages, howeJe^rarl Sc^Mv^ ® 1963 ^. 

schools are included in the l^-65^tod iSri^LJ? 

are available only ror the ^963-64 

the cc»*taS Sos*^of ^S^“fnd^S!daw*tai® illustrated by Table 15. Here 
grades 8-12 and special education wi+h ^get schools are compared for 

results confim the expectation of coMisteJtlJ°hirfL*^ non-t»rget schools. The 
(except for special education) with «n«r^o schools 

us comparable non-target figures. ^ * target school rates almost twice as high 
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Ormdt 


63-64 


Target S< 
6 k -63 


ehoolt 

65-66 


TbUl 


63-64 


Son-Target Setaoola 

64-65 65-66 


Total 


12 


6.2 


9.1 


6.2 


7.3 


3.8 


4.6 


4.6 


4.4 


U 


U.O 


13.0 


13.7 


12.5 


6.7 


7.0 


7.7 


7.0 


10 


12.6 


16.6 


10.7 


13.2 


7.9 


8.6 


8.9 


8.5 


9 


7.6 


7.7 


8.5 


7.9 


3.9 


4.0 


5.1 


4.4 


8 


4.1 


4.1 


4.3 


4.2 


2.4 


2.0 


2.3 


2.2 


Sp. Id. 


9.2 


7.3 


3.9 


6.7 


9.8 


7.7 


6.7 


7.9 


mXAL 


6.9 


7.3 


6.9 


7.0 


5.3 


5.6 


6.0 


5.7 



Certainly the most interesting finding in Table I5 is the contrast between 
target non-t^get groups in year-to-year patterns. In the one target senior 

ratios (grades 10-12) show a marked increase in 1964-65, 
while the I965-66 ratios in grades 10 and 12 decrease sharply. In the non- target 

p^o?* steadily over the three-year 

^e higher rates mi^t be attributed to the expanded education and training 
out-of-school youth, many of which were inaugurated in the ^ 

" 5 school year. Despite measures taken to avoid encouraging yo\uig people to 
school, some of these programs probably attracted a number of students 
been unsuccessfi^ with the regular school curriculum. In the target 
schools the Iwer I965-66 ratios seem mor^likely a function of increased part- 
time job opportunities under the Economic Opportunity Act than of the limited 
services provided under the first few months of the Education Act program. 

^°®® appear to be sufficient homogeneity among the 
data to justi^ grouping the figures for the three years. Rather, fiture com- 
parisons should consider differences that are observable from year to year as 

^^®® schools. Composite non-target school 
rates should be included, especially as senior high school controls. 

Conclusions 

1. Drop-out rates tend to be highest in the most disadvantaged areas, 
i.e., the primary target school area. Although no consistent difference 
is noticeable between the rates of secondary target and control^ schools, 
composite target school percentages are consistently higher than those 
of non- target schools. 

2. As one might es^ect, the drop-out rates for grades ten and eleven are 
hipest. Since no senior high schools are Included in the secondary 
target and control groups, comparisons among PT, ST and C groups cannot 
be made for these grades. However, a comparison of target and non- 
target groups shows that senior high school rates tend to rise steadily 
over the three-year period in non-target schools, while in the target 
schools they increased for 1964-65 and decreased for I965-66. 

3. Because of these fluctuations the data should be kept separate for 
the three years rather than combined to form a single baseline. 
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EARLY CHIIPHOOD EHUCMIOU 



Introduction 



This pro;Ject was initiated to provide experiences to children before they 
reach the first grade which would enable them to succeed and to adjust better in 
the elementary grades. Studies by Bloom and others have indicated that the develop- 
ment of children follows a rather stable pattern which reveals that approximately 
fif+y pei> cent- of a child’s acadeinic growth is achieved by the time he is in the 
third grade. If educators are to intervene effectively in a child’s development, 
the implication is to do so at a relatively early age. The project aimed ft chil- 
dren who were ages h-, 5, and 6, Some of- than had experienced one year of kinder- 
garten and needed additional summer training preparatory to entering grade one. 

Others had not as yet entered kindergarten and needed further development of social 
and cognitive skills necessary to take full advantage of the kindergarten experience. 

The project consis'*'2d of three components each in‘'/olving selection of staff 
and children, training programs for all staff members, varied and selected materials 
and equipment, parent education and involvement and evaluation. These components 
are as follows; Follow-Up of Operation Head Start 19 ^ 5 * Pre-Kindergarten Centers , 
and Pre-Grade One Classes, 



Objectives , The objectives of the Early Childhood Education project are as 
follows : 

1, To develop a satisfying self-concept, 

2, To provide certain nutritional needs and mental and physical health 
services, 

3, To develop cognitive and sensory skills which are assumed to be present 
by the time children reach the first grade# 

4, To increase language facility, 

5, To develop listening skills, 

6, To develop desirable social skills through experiences in group living. 

7, To pwvide for parent education and increase parent involvement, 

8, To develop skills considered necessary for reading readiness. 

Project Karrative - Follow-Up Head Start . The major services involved in this 
component were kindergarten aides and psychiatric, medical, and dental serv1,ces given 
to iBOO pupils involved in the 1965 summer Head Start program. The assignment of an 
aide to kindergarten made it possible for the teacher to devote more time to individ- 
ual and groups of children and relieve her from routine tasks. The services 

of six psychiatric fellows were contracted. Kindergarten teachers were responsible 
for identifying children who needed psychiatric help. In addition, a psychological 
examination and social service data, when available, were compiled by the social 
worker attached to the project. In order that a more definitive record of medical 
follow-up might be established, health record folders of a special color were used 
to indicate those children formerly enrolled in Head Start, 

Pre-Kindergarten Classes, Se\'eral such classes had been in operation under 
the OEO program and were believed to be so effective that six additional classes 
serving 120 children under ESEA were established# In February a training program 
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was held for instructors and instructor assistants. language., and concent develon- 

currieul™ for pupllo. ■ 

activities, and field trips »as Included in the ourrlculutt. 

e^ter Participate in the program throu^ olassrotaii visl'litlon, 

center newsletters, and planned field trips. * 

' j 

,, a One Classes . These classes provided additional time and experiences 

S^e^onS Progvm for the reinforcement of skills and abilities 

developed in the kindergarten and introduced other preparatory activities for fir^t 

SimriL® “f” language development anireaiSg 

auudluXOn W8»S flTXVSn +.V 1 A ^ X,! .. .. ...... ^ 

aus, the majo? purpose of'pre"^r;ne“^Usser;;;:rt^";r^^^ 

i^tlm“nrC™''a^^^''®* classes serving 80O children were established 

Evaluation Procedures and Res\ilts 

«« V, Education project consisted of three rather distinct narts 

aifferent ^age, l.e., pre-UnSJ^rtS!’ 
wre ^st-klnde^arten age. fihite certain objectives listed aSve 

components, other objectives were associated with only one or two 
components. Considerable time was spent in developing instmnents 

c^^entL”®^®'^® abilities being sought In the wious 

WK9 . ^ . Q-Ki^erf^art en exponent the major source of evidence for evaluation 

tailnr-made by a special committee fbr use in this 
ahii-tfil card consisted of ^ items measuring a number of skills and 

either obseir' 3d directly or Judged by the teachers involved. 
These 99 items were classified into I3 categories such as physical coordination 

T discriminationHonceptrof si^e^^ 

'administered by the classroom teacher' ir several 
sessions on a per pupil basis. The instrument was administered within 

classes started in February of I966 and was given 
MntB on a month prior to closing of classes. Pre- and post-test mfasure- 

PhnJi.^n appropriate for the measurement of change of project 

children No comparison was made of the perfoimance of these youngsters oh the' 

^ similar youngsters vho were not eni^ollSd in the 

limitation in Judging project effectiveness. Additional 
val^uative erldenco for the pre-kindergarten component was gained by studying the 
marks given to these pupils at the end of their first semester in kinder^rtfn! 

oartB^! for evaluating the ^e-Grade One Component consisted of two 

^rts, a pre-grade one goal card similar to that described for pre-kindergarten 
or^JB^ second^,, the results of the Metropolitan Reading R^diness Teftf The 
pre-grade one goal card vas administered to 40 classes at the beginning of the sLaer 
program in J^e and was re-administered to 20 classes either six^or eight weeks 
later, depending on the duration of the classes. 

°f the major services given in the Head Start Follow -Up component 
kindergarten aides, a survey of both aides and Lachers was 
^e in toy to obtain their views on various values and procedures of the component 
A ^parlson of results on the MetropoUtaji Reading Readiness Test also was tide ' 
T^tween former Head Start and non-Head Start pupils in the same set of target schools 
These comparisons were made at various percentile points. At the end of the first 
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semester, marks of children in kindergarten who had completed the summer 1965 Head ' 
Start program were analyzed and compared to the marks of non-Head Start children 
in the some school and usually the same classes. 

Objective 1. To Develop a Satisfying Self-Concept . No objective measurement 
or e-vddence is available to determine whether a "satisfying self-concept" was achieved 
in any of the thre.^ components to this project. It should be pointed out that a 
statement of this objective assumes that a satisfying self-conc€!pt was not prevalent 
among these disadvantaged children. Rather than being an assumption it should be 
stated as an hypothesis. 

Objective 2 . To Provide Certain Nutritional Need s and Mental and Physical 
Health Services. Relative to nutritional needs, lunches were served in all three 
components and in addition, snacks were served when the children arrived in the 
morning. Centralized records of medical services were not kept, ihe dental pro- 
gram served 520 of 1655 children in this follow-up program. 

Objective 3« To Develop Cognitive Skills which are Assumed to be Prese nt by 
the Time Ch ildren Ree^ the First Grade . Pre-Kindergarten . The results of the 
total pre-kindergarten goal card are seen in table lo. pbr comparative purposes, 
three sets of children were tested with the goal card: ESEA dlasses which started 

in February and continued through Julyj several OBO classes which were in session 
for a full school year; and also beginning kindergarten children in three typical 
suburban schools. It should be noted that the suburban kindergarten children were 
tested in September or approximately three months after the ESEA and OEO children 
who were tested at the end of June. Thus, comparisons may not be viewed in a con- 
sistent manner with respect to age. 

For the purposes of this section, parts B, D, E, P, G, H, and I of table I6 
are considered some of the cognitive skills which are presumed to be present by the 
time a child reaches kindergarten. The indices shown in table ITrepresent ratios 
of per cent of correct responses by suburban children to similar per cents for ESEA 
^d OEO classes. When these indices reach 100 or above, it indicates that the per- 
fora^ce of the ESEA or OEO classes was equal to or higher than that of the suburban' 

^ildren. Taking the seven subterts as a whole, the increase from pre-test to post- 

pre-kindergarten ESEA classes ranged from % for Identification of Parts 
of Body (which was very high initially) to a high of Z% for Concepts of Shape. All 
of these increases were made within a four month period of time. . Skill in Counting 
was least well performed at the pre-test level and continued to be lowest at the 
post-test level. The area with the ?.owest index was that of identifying obiects in 
nature where the index was 74. 

Bre-Grade Oi^. A second goal card was designed for use in this component. The 
goal card results are shown in table 17. 'The sections pertaining to cognitive aud 

sensory skills are sections B, C, F, M, 0, P, Q, and R shown in table 17. Subtest 

T, counting objects and matchir, the correct number symbol, showed the greatest 
increase from jre- to post-test in both six(,26^/Q and eight (35^) week classes. The 
least amount of progress was made in subtests M and recognizing parts of the 
body and color recognition. The latter is obviously explained by the fact that 
mo^ pupils could perform the task initially (especially recognizing parts of the ' 



Objective 4. To Increase language Faci lity. Pre-Kindergarten. Subb. •. T. 
in table 16 represented an attempt to measure language facility through teacher 
ratine. Six items were rated on a, five-point scale ranging from one (seldom) to . 
5^^ theoretical midpoint is 3.0. Averaging the pre-test, ratings 

for ESEA classes shoi/ed a mean ot 2.82 v/hereas the post-test mean ratings for the 
same ESEA classes was 3. 19; a statistically sigiificant increase of .37. 

j ^e-Grade One . The appr^'ach used to measure language facility in the pre-grade 
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16. Pre-Kindergarten Goal Card Results for ESEA, 0130, and Suburban Classes. 



Tested Qualities 
and Directions 



ESEA^ClAises^^) 
Pre-Test Post-Test 

Criterion Criterion 

Score Score 

Feb., 1966 June, I 966 
N»115 Rslll 



OEO ClasseB^?) ,, 



Criterion 

Score ’ 

June, 1966 I 
N=76 • Index 



Scoring Key; 1 poor; 2 acceptable; 3 exceptional 



A. Physical coordination: 
Performance Judged by 
teacher using set 
criteria. 




f 

1 




le Throw ball 


2.31 


2.56 




2. Bounce ball 


2.15 


2.45 




3* Walk balance board 


2.32 


2.50 




4. J\imp rope 


1.56 


z.o^ 




$• Pedal tricycle ; 


Insufficient datia 




6. String beads 


2^52 


2.94 




Average 


2.17 


2.50 




. 1 






102 



Scoring Key: percent Performing Task Correctly 



B. Identification of People 
and Things: 

Pupil asked to point to 
body or picture and 
Identify : 



7. 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13 . 

14. 

15 . 

ifi. 

17. 

18 . 

19 . 



eyes 

nose 

head 

ear 

neck 

mouth 

ana 

leg 

hand 

fizi3pf 

hair 

foot 

knee 



Average 



20. mother 

21. sister 

22. father 

23 . brother' 

24. doll baby 



25. flresian 

26. Qiirse 

27. famer 
S8. mailsum 

29. policeman 

30 . doctor 



Average 



Average 



SUBURBAN Classes 

' Criterion 
Score 

Sept. , 1966 
N=17 










\ 








- ; 


9H 


100* 


99* 




93 


100 ' 


100 




91 


100 


100 




93 


98 


99 




89 


96 


98 




96 


100 


100 




88 


100 


95 




88 


98 


100 




87 


95 


100 




98 


100 


99 




93 


100 


99 




89 


99 


99 


\ 


84 

91 


"i 




{ 

i 




100 




100 , . 


83 


97 


96 




85 


94 


94 




89 


96 


99 


’ 


85 


98 


100 


- r •• ; 


-il 


95 


87 

95 






98 








66 

98 


iS 




50 


57 


. 80 




40 


54 


51 




45 


58 


62 




-li 

57 






- ) 




81 




88 



98% 

98 

95 

99 
99 
99 
97 
97 

97 

98 
98 

96 



-f 



98 

97 

98 
94 

97 



U 

92. 

60 

72 



(continued) 
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Tested Quelltiee 
^^^^Irectlonii 

B. (continued) 
31 • noon 
3 z« •tflu'e 
33 « eun 
34 . rain 
3 ?. anoir 
36 . clouda 



37 . grapea 
36 . bansna 
39 * apple 
^ 0 . potato 

4 1. carrot 

42 . peas 



43. rabbit 

44 . fiih 

45. turtle 

46 . squirrel 

47. lion 
46 . elephant 



D. 



BSEA Classes 
Pre-Test Post-Test 

Criterion Criterion 
Score Score 

June, 1966 



N»il5 



N»lll 



ODO ClAtses^^^ 

Criterion 
Score 
June, 1966 
_N «76 Index 



SVBSBBAIf CUsses^^) 

Criterion 

Score 

Sept., 1966 

H.I7 



Average 



Average 



Average 



49. doll 

50. ball 

51. top 



Average 



C. 



S. 



Auditory Discrimination: 
Teacher names two pictures 
Mks pupil to point to one. 

iHouae-Mouse-Point to Moua 

92. mouse 

93. bear 

94. tomato 

55 . kitten 

Average 

Concepts of Sise; 

Teacher has 3 blocks 
tame shape different 
weight and size.' 

56. biggest 

57 . smallest 
36. lightest 
59. heaviest 

Average 



Concepts of Color; 
Teacher has 3 color 
cards. Asks pupil to 
Jell color. 

60. red 

61. blue 

62. yellow 

Average 
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Tested (Qualities 



ESEA Classes 
Pre-Test Post-Test 

Criterion telterioi^^ 
Score Score 

Feb. • 1966 June, I 966 



(4) 



OBO Classes^^^ 

Criterion 

S(k>re 

June, 1966 



SUBURBAM Classes 

. „ QrlterlOT 
Score ■ 
Sept. ,' 19 ^^ 



( 3 ) 



F. Manipulation of materials: 




nvxjji 






' ■■ 




5 piece gingerbread man. 
63 . five piece puazle 


61 


94 


- 


100 


lOl 


99 r 






95 






0- «Will « j 














Teacher asks pupil to 
take a certain number 
of objects from box. , 
64. Count; 1-5 


57 


73 




87 




' t 

76 


65* Count 6-10 
66a Rote count 1-20 


17 


41 




39 


t 

5l 


43 

1 4l . - 

53* 


(pupil counts aloud) 
Average 


27 


20 

"45 : 




-s 




a 






85 




91 




H« Concepts of Location and 


, 












Space: 

Teacher asks pupil to 














point to the picture. 


83 


94 










67 . squirrel under board 




97 




93' •• > 


66s airplane in air 


69 


85 




89 




84 '' i ' • 


69 . bird out of cage 


86 


97 




97 




•96 


70 . boxes that are closed 


66 


J1 




J2 






Average 


IS 


90 




93 


104 


1^ 








101 




i. 


I. Concepts of Shape: 














Teacher asks pupil to 












J 


point to the picture 
of the figure that Is 














the same shape (3 choices). 

71. A 


66 


90 




95 




97 


72. O 


66 


93 




97 




95 


73. 1 » 


61 


_2i 








_24 


Average 


”54 


91. 




95 




95 






96 




100 




J* Listening Skills: 














Teacher ree^s sentence 
asks pupil to point to 
correct picture* 

74. boy and dog 
75 • girl putting ball 


93 


92 




96 




99.. . ' 


96 


92 


in box 


69 


92 






76. truck stopped at 








•S 




80 

90 


traffic light 

Average 


Jil 

70 






96 






97 







Scoring Key: 1 seldom; 2 occasionally; 3 usually; 4 frequently; 5 always 



Observed ttualitlea: 

Teacher evaluates each pupil 
In the following areas. 










K. Mental Alertness 








2.87 


77. follows directions 


3.26 


3.22 


3.52 


78 . aaks questions 


2.58 


2.97 


2.80 


2.36 


79* listens 


2.98 


3^28 


3.07 


2.87 


80 . attentive 


3.03 


3.35 


iJSO 


h32. 


Average 


2.95 


3.20 

117 


3.17 

115 


2.75 



(Continued) 
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T»bl« 16. Pre-Kludergtrten Cto«l Card Reaulta for B8EA, OBO, and Suburban Claitea. (Continued) 

E3EA CUases^^^ 000 Classea^^^ SUBURBAN ClaMea^^^ 

Pre-Test Post-test 



Criterion 

Score 


Criterion 

Score 




Criterion 

Score 


' 


Criterion 

Score 


Tested Qualities Feb. , I966 


June, 1966 


Index^**) 


June, 1966 




Sept., 1966 


and Directions 


N-115 


N-lil 


N-76 


Index 


H-177 


1 

L. Language Ability 


3.08 




1 




1 


2.89 


81. speaks clearly 


3.29 




3.27 


, 


82. ccmminicates ideas 
83 • takes part in 


2.90 


3.30 




3.20 




2.57 

2.37 


discussion 1 


2.73 


3.13 




2.95 




84. enunciates and pro- 












2.93 


nounces clearly 


3.07 


3.33 




3.15 




63. talks about thiiigs 




3 .o 4 








* 


he sees 


2.58 




3.00 




2.32 


86. talks about things 








2.98 






he does 


m 


3.02 






2.30 


Average 


3.19 


125 


3.09 


121 






N. Social Awareness 








4.56 




4.10 


87* answers to name 


3.89 


3.93 






88. calls others by name 


2.51 


3.67 




4:21 




2.26 


89. knows belonginge 


3.83 


3.90 




4.51 


• 


3.72 


90. likes to help others 


2.47 


3.11 




3.73 




2.58 


91. can dress himself 


3.36 


3.75 




4.05 




3.60 


92. ' liked by peers 


2,85 


3.14 




3.65 




2.86 


93. leader 


1.95 


1.81 




2.63 




1.93 


94. follower 


2.34 


2.53 




2.64 




2.40 


95. "loner” 


1.69 


1.87 




1.83 




1.36 


waits his turn 
97. hesitates to partici- 


2.98 


3.10 




3.40 




2.90 


pate 


2.02 


1.84 




1.73 
' '■! 




1.91 


98. shares toys 


2.63 


2.94 






2.96 


99. assumes responsibility 
Average 


2.32 

ZM 


2.97 


110 


3^ 


124 


2.70 



S I) Instructed from February to July but tested in June, one month before classes ended. 

2) Instructed from September 196^ to June 1966 or approximately 10 months. 

3) These pupils were beginning kindergarten pupils in three suburban schools and did not participate in the 
pre-kindergarten program. 

(4) This index is the ratio of the suburban criterion means to the corresponding June meeins of E3EA or OBO 
classes, multiplied by lOO. 
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classes was to ask the children to recite their full name, address, and birthdate 
(subtest Ir, page45 ) and to recite a sentence using three words (subtest N, page 
45)., ^ expected, a hi^ percentage of these children were able to recite their 
names. Recitation of address and particularly date of birth were much morV diffi- 
cult as about 7 out of 10 could perform the former and only 3 out of 10 the latter 
on the, post-test. - Constructing a sentence from three words proved .to be one of .the 
most difficult subtests. Only 16^ of the children could do this on the, June pre- 
test. Significant increases were made, however, as 48^ of the six week and 36^ of 
the eight week classes performed this task correctly on the post-test. This repre- 
sents increases of 32^ and 20^ for six and eight week classes, re^p*- 'tively. 
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— . — — 5— 7-s- — ■ ■ - Pre-Kindergarten . Two subtests on 

the goal card ( table 16 ; are pertinent: subtest C (page 4oj, auditory discrimination 

and subtest J (pEge4l )> listening skills* The ability to discriminate between rhymr 
ing words was initially hi^ (84^) and post-tested even hi^er (94%). Subtest J re- 
the pupil to listen to a sentence and poxnt to an object in a picture,. -to 
which the sentence refers. Correct responses to this s^t of items also were very* 
high (about 9 out of 10 pupils on the post-test). ■ . 



Pre-Grade l?wo subtests on this goal card (table ly ) are also pertinent. 

Subtest G (page 44 ) asked pupils whether or not two words rhyrue and subtest I (page 
45) asked pupils to identify beginning sounds of words. In the rhyming' test, 'two 
nouns with pictures depicting “them, were spoken to the child who wai^ asked whether 
or not they rhymed. Only 53^ could identify **he rhyming words on the pre-test- al- 
though post-test results did show high gains in both the six (20^) and eight ‘(27^) 
week classes. In subtest I (page45 ), Recognition of Beginning Sounds, one of the 
lowest average per cents (13%) was obtained on the pre-test. The six week and eight 
week ^sses obtained averages of 34^ and 40^ on the post-test, increases of 21^ 
and 27%, respectively. Performance was lowest on items 31-33 in which the children 
had to match the correct printed latter with the correct picture, after the teacher 
had given the letter and sound oraJJy. . ^ 



^ Objective 6. To Develop Desirable Social Skills Through Escoerience in Group 
iiXiM* gre-Kinder garten . In subtest M (page 42), Social, Awareness, on the pre- 
kxndergarten goal card, there were 13 items that could be considered as indicators 
of a child’s degree of social awareness. The teacher was asked to fate the child 
on these items on a five-point scale ranging from one (seldom) to five (always) 

The pre-test ratings for ESEA. classes showed a mean of 2.68 and a post-test mean- 
rating of 2.97? an increase of .29. 



Head Star t Follow-Up . Do children who had the benefit of the Head Start pro-^ 
gram show more progress than non-Head Start children? Children in the summer 1^5 
H^ Start program were followed through the first semester of kindergarten (January 
1^6). Their report card marks which mainly reflect social skills, were compared, 
with non-Head Start pupils in the same schools. Kindergarten teachers were' not 
infomed of the study until after marks were given thus no intentional bias in 
marking pupils is likely. The marks of 1269 former Head Start pupils and 2068 non- 
Head Start pupils were compared in each of 17 behavioral areas indicated on the 
report card. Since pupils are marked S (satisfactory) or N (needs improvement),, 
comparisons of the per cents of S marks were made and tested for significance. by ' 
chi square. ^ None of the 17 differences between Head Start and non-Head Start pupils 
^iras statistic^^ significant. The fact, that the marks of summer Head Start pupils 
®lS^lfloantly better than those of non-Head Start pupils should not jb? 
construed to mean that the Head Start program was ineffective. Perhaps it is more 
important to demonstrate that the marks of Head Start pupils were not significantly 
worse, since Head Start pupils were selected on the basis of their coming from the 
most economically deprived families. 



0’ -ective 7. To Provide for Parent Education and Increase Parent Involvement . 
A separate Title I project entitled "Parent Education" was devoted to achieving 



« 

1 



*“’* "■ «•*' »- •-« »„k p„^„d. o„. «.?... .„ 



Tested Qualities 
and Directloua 



Ability to write first 
and last naae: 

I. Kaae 



B. 



Conceoti of T^ca^-f nn «nsl 

~ ^ - * ■»•••«• • 

Pupil W18 asked to mark dog who 
is: 

3. on 
3* over 

4. under 



C. Clasulfication and grouping of 
objects: 

Pupil asked to Identify 2 out 
of 5 pictures. 

5* toys 

6. fbmitiire 

7. fruit 

8. transportation 

Average 

D. Recognition of letters: 

Pupil asked to find identical 
letter or fill m missing letter. 
9* d 

10. e 

11. c 

12. g 

Average 

Bl. Ability to trace pattern: 

Pupil asked to follow pattern 
with pencil. 

13. 

14. /w 

, Average 

?. Count number of object, and 
match to correct number symbol. 

15. 2 

16. 4 

17. 3 

Average 

1. Recognition of rhyming words 
(Names of pictures given orally 
by teacher) 

18. hat - cat 

19. coat - dress 

20. house - mouse 

21. coat - boat 

22. bik'' - vagon 

Average 

. Ability to Identity snd complete 
a pattern. 



23. 

24. 

25. 



L 

ooo 



Pretest 
Results 
Total 
0roup(l/ 
June 20 
N»728 



7J( 



Average 52 



55 

53 

48 

52 



33 

47 

25 

% 



21 

66 

6 



4l 

43 



47 

4o 

44 



63 

42 

63 

64 
-22 

53 



Percent Increase 



Six Week, . 
Classes (2) 
July 25 
N-101 



25* 



84 

75 

77 



52 

77 

4o 

•S 



33 

78 

18 

J7 

37 



54 

58 

IS 



74 

68 

68 

~70 



90 

54 

86 

81 

73 



Eight Week 
Classes (3) 
August 8 

K-193 . 



185( 



Six Week 
Classes 



Eight Week 
Classes 



78 

81 



67 

83 

51 

_88 

72 



■33 

88 

23 

39 



59 

67 



83 

76 

-7§ 

79 



85 

74 

87 

83 



I8!t 



11* 



25 



26 



23 



34 



13 



15 



14 



21 



26 



35 



20 



27 
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Wbl* 17. Percents of Correct Item Responses and Increases Made By Six and Eight Week Pre-Grade One Claaaea on 
the Pre-Grade One Goal Card. (Continued) 



Teated Qualities 
ar* Directions 



I. 






J. 



b. 



M. 



IT. 



0 . 



Q. 



R. 



Recognition of beginning sounds: 
Circle word having sane beginning 
sound as— 

26. ball 
27- red 

28. .car 

Draw line from letter (b) to 
picture that starts with sound (b)- 

31. ball 

32. top 
33> sun 

Average 

Relating picture to written word: 

29. cookies 

30. Bilk 

Average 

Matching nunAer symbol to 
correct written word: 

34 . one 

35. tvo 

36. three 

Average 

Ability to give full name, 
address, birthday verbally: 

37. name 

38. address 

39. birthday 

Average 

Recognition of parts of body: 

Pupil asked to point to the 
correct body psnrt. 

40. fingers 

41. elbow 

42. knee 

Average 

Ability to make a sentence 
from three words: 

43* boy, girl, dog 

Ability to count objects aloud: 

44. 5 

45. 10 

Average 

Ability to count by rote: 

46. 1 to 25 

Racognition of colors: 

(Taaebcr abovs color cards) 

47. orange 

48. purple 

49. yellotr 

Average 

Identification of bbjeets by 
touching and smslligg: 

(Teacher blindfolds child) 

50. feel • apple 
$1. feel - sponge 

32. feel - fur 

33. saell - perfume 

34. eaell - oni<m 
33. smell • orange 



Average 



.Pretest 
Results 
Total 
Groupl^/ 
June 20 
H«728 



Post Test Resulta 



Percent Incfreaae 



87 

53 

23 

72 

61 

-S 



Six Week 
Classes \2) 
July 25 
N«101 



93 
69 

38 

94 

81 

1 



Bight; Week 
Claosea (3) 
August 8 
E«-193 



Six Week 
.Classes' 



Bight Week 
Classes 



17 


43 


43 


22 


49 


37 


17 


30 


44 


8 


25 


45 


6 


27 


35 


6 

13 


32 




5 


19 


30 


3 


12 


20 


"TT 


IS 


■25 


6 


32 


27 


4 


30 


27 


4 


22 


26 


5 


~28 


27 


88 


96 


97 


48 


73 


62 


23 

53 


31 

-W 


31 

T3 


98 


99 


97 


82 


93 


94 


92 


J 2 L 

97 




16 


48 


36 


67 


81 


85 




68 

75 


66 

IS 


42 


59 


55 


82 


88 


88 


68 


72 


81 


82 


86 


88 


If 







87 

72 

44 

84 

75 

81 



21 



12 



27 



21 



23 



22 



14 



10 



32 



17 



17 



20 

18 

13 



(1) Total of 46 cisases Prs-Orada I starting project June 20, 1966. 

(2) Total of 6 classes Involved in the project for six veeks ending July 29, 1966. 

(3) Total of 14 elsasea t'iivolved in the project for eight weeks ending August 12, 1966. 



13 



12 



(Continued) 
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these goals. The latter project staff worked closely with the Early Childhood Edu- 
cat4.on project staff in identifying and encouraging the parents of children. (See 
chapter on Parent Education.) 

' - Ohjectlve 8 . To Develop Skills Considered necessary for Beading Readiness . 
Pre-Grade One Component . Six suhtests on the pre-grade one goal -card can he conr - 
sidered as measuring the development of skill needed for reading readiness. These 
suhtests are? A, writing first and last name; D, recognition of letters; E, ability 
to trace a pattern; H, ability to identify and complete a pattern; J, relating a 
picture to the written word: and K, matching number symbol to written word. As a 
group, these six subtests were difficult in comparison tc the remaining 12 suhtests. 
The lowest pre- and post-test performance was on A, J, and K. Gains o^ all subtests, 
however, were apparent. For both the six and eight week classes these gains ranged 
from 11^ to 23^. 

Tablets shows the pupils* performance on the Metropolitan Reading Readiness 
Test, Form A. This test was administered in kindergarten in May, 1966 ' to most of 
the children who entered the pre-grade one classes in June. At the close of the 
six week and ei^t week classes, six of the classes in the six week course and l4 
of the classes in the eight week course ( 50 ^ random selection of classes) were 
administered the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test again. Pupil gains were studied. 

Table Pre- and Post-Test Results on the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test 
Given to Pre-Grade One Classes in Six and Eight Week Sessions. 



Six Week 
Classes 
N=89 

Raw Score Percentile 



Eight Week 
Classes 
N =157 

Raw Score Percentile 



Pre-Test (May) 


25.93 


8 


27.56 


9 


Post-Test 

(July) 

(August) 


34.82 


15 


33.49 


14 


Gain from May 


■f:b9 




5.93 





Table 18 shows pre-test achievement equivalent to under the 10th percentile., 
with respect to national norms. Post-test scores increased significantly to the 
15 th and l 4 th percentiles for six and eight week classes, respectively. 

Head Start Follow-Up . Pupils who enrolled in the summer 19^5 Head Start pro- 
gram were followed through their kindergarten year. In the spring of their kinder- 
garten year, all children are given the Metropolitan Reading Readiness test.- It. 
was hypothesized that summer Head Start pupils would perfoim better on these, reading 
readiness tests than comparable students who had not enrolled in Head Jtart. Unfor- 
tunately, such canparisons could not be made without possxble bias since Head Start 
pupils were selected from among a larger population of pupils and an adequate con- 
trol group could not be identified. Raw score distributions of . Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness scores were made for 1202 former Head Start Jiupils and 2045 non-Head Start 
pupils who were located in the same set of schools in which Head Start centers were 
located. Comparisons of scores at various percentile points in each distribution 
were made. These results are shown in table 19 . 
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Tabic 19. Metropolitan Reading Readiness Raw Scores at Selected Percentile Points 
for Former Head Start and Non-Head Start Children at the End of their 
Kindergarten Year. 



Percentile 

Point 


Former 
Head Start 
Children 
N=1202 
(1) 


Non-Head Start 
Children 
N=2045 


Difference 

(1-2) 

(3) 


^90 


58.53 


60.35 


-1.82 


^75 


51.62 


53.06 


-1.44 


^50 


43.29 


43.98 


- .69. 


^25 


34.11 


33.77 


+ ,3^' 




25.81 


24.34 


+1.47 



Inspection of Table 19 shows that the differences at the five percentile points 
represent a definite -trend of the lower ability pi^il being favored by being in the 
Head Start program* At F^O, P73f and F90, the differences show the non-Head Start 
pupils to be hi^er than Head Start pupils but again these differences must be 
attributed to initial 6iq>eriority of these pupils and not to the non-Head Start program 
being superior to the Head Start program* , Unless one is willing to assume that the 
lowest 109^ of the Head Start group was initially less capable than the non-Head Start 
groupt an assumption which does not seem plausible, it would appear that the Head 
Start program did rehult in a higher level of readiness for the lowest 10?^ of the 
pi^ils (difference = +1*47) and to a somewhat less extent for the bottom 23^ (diff- 
erence s= +*34)* If it were possible to equate the two groups initially or assess 
the extent of bias, the differences in readiness at all five percentile points may 
have favored Head Start. Based on these data, this issue must be left unresolved* 
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STAFF LEADERSHIP DEVELQPMRWT 



Introduction 



ssislsgg^ss- 

of their positions and to develop more effeotli^^i-ii^ oonoeptiml dimensions 
carrying out their educational ^s^Simmel! techniques for 

as otjectives of the Staff Leadership Development project are 



1. 



2 . 



Ss^^ed'^S^lSf® educational needs of 

Achieve more accepting attitudes toxmrd disadvantaged pupils . 



kinds ^-^acSef^^ tal??aS^?’^s??m^»T °bJeotlves, two different 

members of the profess •‘dnal «a+fl-p^* •?« += information to certain 

persons to lSeS?r»ong^^^3 then a„ange for these 

in such a way that knowlfdg^^^^f 

to thXten™^of’'lnlW«S^*?h?»T^“^“^^ *° committee. Due 

activities c»L he“e?i? “ T? recognised that only the minimal 

Of enlarging conceptual underst^ding in^he'^are?^ S Se £n“"f Purpose 

gogy. PoUow- through of this worksto waral!r^i«n poverty oh peda- 

target school staffs workshop was also planned for involvement of the 



The plan of the workshop encompassed; 



a. Presentation to the principals and ce>*tain other leaflays ■^»r.^^v^ v 

TprinS^r oonslsttrof“r:ef^“ r 

With their principals in communication an ^ teachers who would work 

preliminary showlS of 17 ^ implementing training plans. A 

and principals for their preparation Sr^the^np^^ offered to these teachers 

these teachers were the discussion leaders in tS^’"om°Sol ^oups.”®“^’' 

«change*th6lr id»s*foll^ng*the^MBSar*tal^^''°s^^ teachers met to 

ZlrTeZ^TZ »«f?rs^SSoKlCL“1S^-- 
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In addition, a number of the target schools involved their key teachers and 
other members of their staffs in individualized training programs in the school 
such as: visiting homes with the visiting teachers, staff discussions with the 

school psychologists, v* “Siting teachers as well as other professional personnel 
from community agencies. 



Evaluation Procedures and Results 



Measuring instruments were specially developed or deliberately selected to 

1 /H V'iaA'i' 1 tr T.T< -H. AO aV» aV 4 A A<<> 4 ..A /\«.1 — x.A.t. . • • • • a 

— . — j, A..W.X v/ujcuuivc. vxiiy oeauaers in '•-argeu scnooxs uooK any of 

these tests. Teachers in control schools were not m this battery of tests. 
The instruments used were: Urban Education Information Test; Teaching Situation 

Reaction Test; Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire, GNC Educational 
Views Inventory; and the Adjective Checklist. 



There were approximately 1100 teachers involved in both the primary target and 
secondary target schools. While four of the instruments were given only to one out 
of three teachers, the sampling was sufficiently randomized to believe that the 
results would be representative of teachers in the target schools generally. It 
should be emphasized that, in addition to supplying baseline data, a major purpose 
of these instruments was to give some direction to the project for future years. 
Teachers did not identify themselves in taking the tests. 

Oyectlve 1 . To Provide More Knowledge Which Relates to Educational Needs of 
Disadvantaged Children . The Urban Education Information Test, as the name implies, 
was designed to measure knowledge about various aspects of education in an urban 
setting. The test items were keyed to the results of research studies and as such 
represent a measure of knowledge of research results in the field. The test was 
scored in terms of number right. In addition, per cents of correct responses to 

each item were determined for diagnostic purposes and for future aid in inservice 
training. 



Table 20 shows the mean scores on the test for various groups of professional 
personnel. 

Table 20 . Mean Scores of Various Professional Groups on the Urban Education 
Information Test. 



Group 



Primary target, elementary teachers 
Primary target, secondary teachers 
Secondary target, elementary teachers 
Secondary target, secondary teachers 
Others (blank) 

Administrators, elementary 
Administrators, secondary 
Central office 



Standard 

N Mean Deviat ion 



295 


20.31 


4.83 


106 


20.60 


5.45 


392 


20.89 


4.55 


134 


20.13 


5.65 


152 


19.70 


5.72 


16 


22.50 


5.20 


15 


23.53 


4.87 


76 


24.33 


7.75 



It is obvious from Table 20 that teachers tend to score similarly and admini- 
strative and central office staff persons tend to score somewhat higher than 
teachers* groups. An analysis of variance showed no significant difference in 
mean scores among the teacher groups. Similarly, there was no significant difference 
among administrative or central office staff. The latter means, however, were 
significantly higher than the former. There is no reason to expect score differences 
among teacher groups since all could participate in the training activities. 
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In Older to use test results diagnostically, items were -grouped into four 
rational categories. The average per cents of correct responses to each category 
were computed. The categories, number of items and average per cent of correct 
responses are shown below: ' 

Average jo of 
Correct Res p. onses 

(>5lo 
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From this type analysis, little difference is noted except in knowledge of 
characteristics of the disadvantaged child which is appreciably higher than the 
other categories. 

The Teaching :Situation Reaction Test (TSRT) was employed to obtain a picture 
of how teachers cope with certain educational problems within a hypothetical class- 
room setting. In the writer's opinion the keyed answers depend too much upon situa- 
tional -variables extant in a school system. A "good" response in one school system 
(or indeed from school to school or teacher to teacher -within a system) may be in- 
appropriate in another. Since a knowledge of what the instrument is measuring is 
lacking, a report of results is superfluous. Ifliatever the TSRT does measure as 
reflected by the total score, it did show that -various classifications, .of teachers, 
whether primary or secondary target, or elementary or secondary teachers, did score 
approximately the same on an average. 

Objective 2 . Achieve More Accepting Attitudes Toward Disad-vantaged Pupils . 

To say that teachers should accept the beha-viors of children, whether disadvantaged'- 
or not, is contradictory to the education process. Education is the business of 
changing people in desirable ways. Cast in this light, "achie-ving more accepting 
attitudes toward disadvantaged pupils" becomes extremely difficult to evaluate for 
one has trouble in distinguishing between attitudes toward children per se, from 
attitudes toward their behaviors. One strategy used in e-valuating this objective 
was to ask teachers to select adjectives which they believe best describe the pupils 
they teach. This approach does not measure acceptance of the child but focuses on 
his characteristics or beha-vior. The Adjective Checklist is an instrument containing 
48 adjectives which describe social, personal, intellectual, and physical charac- 
teristics using positive, neutral, and negative toned adjectives. , A random h^ple 
of 339 teachers in elementary and secondary level target schools reacted to the 
checklist by selecting 16 (out of the 46) adjectives which best describe pupils 
they teach in terms of how they differ from the "average" child. 

Six adjectives were selected by 60^ or more of the teachers completing the 
checklist. These adjectives were: "quarrelsome," "unpredictable," "active," 

"disruptive," "mischievous," and "changeable." The adjectives least selected 
( 10 % or less) by teachers to describe their pupils were: "idealistic," "harmonious," 

"dynamic," "intent,", "civil," and "patient." 

Further analysis revealed'that there was much similarity in responses of elemen- 
tary and secondary level teachers with two exceptions. Positive adjectives describ- 
ing intellectual and physical attributes declined significantly from the elementary 
to the secondary level. Thus, the intellectual attributes of "ciiriosity," "discern- 
ment," "creativity," and "interest" declined in terms of teacher judgment as well 
as the physical attributes of being "dynamic," "vigorous," and "neat." The decline 
from elementary to secondary school noted here is corroborated by student ratings 
of their interest and enjoyment in school. 



Number 

Item Category of Items 



Characteristics of the disadvantaged 5 

Social-psychological facts or principles 19 

^ IrrvrxT.Tl or? cro 11 

i:<LLuucxi/j . \jx 

Interpreting -and understanding tests 5 
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Most of the adjectives which were selected by teachers were social in nature 
(38^), followed by personal (32^), physicaJ. (32fo), and intellectual { 25 %) . One 
may infer from this that teachers feel that unless children’s social needs are met 
first, their intellectual needs cannot be met satisfactorily. 

I*niether the teacher’s perceptions are accurate or distorted cannot be Judged 
from these data; that is, whether the pupils are actually fundamentally different 
or whether the teachers have misperceived their pupils cannot be determined. Since 
such pupil characteristics as those perceived by teachers on this instrument are 
often stated in the rationale for identifying pupils in need of Education Act 
services, it seems reasonable to conclude that these perceptions are realistic. 
Indeed, if these pupils were "intent," "idealistic," "dynamic," etc,, it is un- 
likely that they i.ould be in need of the concentrated services provided by the 
Education Act. 

Another strategy that was used in measuring teacher acceptance of disadvan- 
taged children was based on the rationale that if the school atmosphere in which 
the teacher taught was satisfactory, in various ways that this atmosphere in turn 
would have an effect on the teacher’s acceptance of the child. This strategy 
recognizes the fact that a teacher is a social being like every other person and 
the conditions under which he or she works influences the teaching process including 
the ways in which they interact with children. The Organizational Climate Descrip- 
tion Questionnaire, as the name implies, attempts to measure school atmosphere. 

The OCDQ was completed by 313 teachers from elementary and secondary level target 
schools. Of the 65 items on the scale, 32 refer specifically to other teachers 
in the school and 33 refer to the principal or school. The instrument was not 
scored in the conventional manner but rather responses to individual items were 
recorded. The teachers rated each item on the OCDQ in terms of their frequency 
of occurrence. A rating of one indicates "rarely occurs;" two indicates "sometimes 
occurs;" three indicates "usually occurs;" and four "very frequently occurs." The 
theoretical midpoint of this intensity scale would be 2. 5 with an effective range 
of from one to four. 

Inspection of those items which occured T«ri.th the highest frequency were positive 
in tone with respect to either tne teacher or the principal. Conversely, those 
items that projected a negative tone were rated with the least frequency. Some items 
were neutral in tone. Further examination of the items showed that some were diffi- 
cult to evaluate in terms of whether or not a high frequency vras desirable. Other 
items were rather clear in their intent and interpretation. An attempt was made to 
identify the latter type of items. Those items which could clearly be classified 
as either positive or negative in tone and clearly intended for principal or teacher 
were grouped. The remaining items were ignored. V7ith each item classified as to 
positive or negative tone and directed toward principal or teacher, the mean fre- 
quency ratings were computed. These are shown in Table 21. 

Table 21. Mean Frequency Eatings of Selected Items on the OCDQ Classified by 
Positive or Negative Tone of Statement and the Group to 'iVhom the 
Statement Refers. 



Group to Whom 
Statement Refers 



Principals 



Teachers 



Means of Positive Means of Negative 

Toned Statements Toned Statements 



Elementary Level Teacher’s Mean Ratings 

2.70 2.19 

(N=14 items) (n= 8 items) 



2.42 

(N=10 items) 



1.73 

(N=10 items) 



(Continued) 
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Table '21.’ Mean Frequency Bettings of Sele’ct'ed It’^s on the yOCDC^ Classified 'by 
Positive or Negative Tone of Statement -and the Groixg to Whom the 
Statement Refers, (Continued) - . • - 

Croup to Whom Means of Positive U^is of Negative 

Statement Refers ' Toned Statements ^ ' Toned Statements'* 



Principals . 



■M-Items classified same as elementary level, tethers, • . ; 

It is apparent that those items which are positive in tone should show hig^ 
frequency, ratings and those with a nega-tlve tone s^uld show a low frequency rating 
providing, of cpxirse, the class of persons,; being rated are ."good" on thoqe c^arac?? -,j 
ter is tics. Table 21 shows that this pa-^tern exists in both ^the' elemental the^..-.- 
secondary levels. 3n each comparison cf ^i tern, tones for both principals and teachers,, 
the positive toned set o.f item statements .has a signific^tly higher fr^uency -of ' 
occurrence than the negatively toned itm statments. At bpth the eiementa:^ and . 
the secondary level the positive toned statements were -higher for the , principal 
than for the teacher. Negative toned stetements, however, were a^o hi^er for •> ^ - - 
the principals than they were for the teachers, .in general, there is a striking - ? 
similarity in corresponding mean scores between the elementary and the seccmdary ^ 
teachers. ' - . ' ' . - V, t 



Secondar y level. Teacher 's-rMean Ratixigs* 
.2, 72. - , , 2.^ 



2,31 ■ 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

The In-Service Training project was designed to provide specialized prepara- 
tion for remedial reading teachers and resource center librarians in target 
schools- This training was provided in the summer of 1966 , Because of the 
natiire .of this project the only evaluative question that can be answered at . 
this time' is whether the specified personnel needs have been met. . . 

• Objectives. The major objective of the project was to provide. a program 
to train required personnel for the^ r<»:iediatlon and enrichment project and the 
educational resource centers project. This training was aimed at achieving the . 

1. To help teachers acquire Imowledge and techniques in these two. 

specl^ized^areas. _ . < - . 

2 r To make the services of these qualified personnel available to 

children in the primary and secondary target schools. 

3- To give children an opportunity to develop the skills and know- 

ledgc" necessary for academic success. . 

Project Narrative . Prior to the summer of 1966, a two-day workshop was 
conducted under the project for twenty-five teachers of remedial reading. In . 
the first and second summer terms special courses in remedial reading instruc- 
tional techniques were provided by the University of Cincinnati. Tuition and 
registration fees of approved teachers were to be paid through the Boanrd of 
Education project funds. Arrangements also were made for reinibursement for 
the tuition fees of teachers who trained for appointment of teacher-librarians 
in target schools, up to eight semester hours or twelve quarter hours of 
credit for basic library courses. 

As a result of the project, 24 teachers received at least one term. of . 
instruction in remedial reading methods. Ten of these were employed aa 
rwedlal reading teachers in elementary primary target schools for 1966-67, 
and one is serving as a volunteer teacher in this area. Two others. are . 
teaching Beading Improvement as a part of a secondary school assignment. 

Another four of the class group have been assigned as resource teachers in pri- 
mary target schools,, spending approximately half-time with retarded readers. 

Of the remaining seven teachers who participated in the summer Instruction, six 
are employed in various, positions in Cincinnati including Administrative Aide; 
pre-reading, first and second grade teaching; and secondary assignments in 
English, and English-Mathematlcs. All personnel needs for remedial reading , 
teachers in primary target schools have been met. 

under the tuition reinibursement plan 16 teachers took summer courses in 
llbrarianahlp. This group comprises approximately half of the teacher-librsurisms 
osoployed in Cincinnati target schools for the current academic year. Five of 
the is are continuing to take course work. Ten other resource center teachers, 
not enrolled in the . summer term, are currently taking library science courses. 
Although the reimbursed llbrcury science instruction attracted fewer teachers 
than anticipated, the project has made it possible, to secure reasonably well- 
trained personnel to staff the resource centers. 



ERIC 
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PARENT EDUCATION 



Introduction 



■ .3 



nie Parent 'Education pro;}ect is aimed at se&uring greater parental in-volve- ' ' 

stimulating the physical, cultural, and intellectual of • disadvantaged 

cMldren. Project goals are primarily to have the parent realize the importance 
of Ms role in rearing his children, to give him the •understanding, education tod 
belief in himself to do this and^to bring him into closer contact with the school " ' 
and the education of his children. ‘ > '< 

: v. : icZ 

The project also attempts to encourage parents and parent figures to continue 
their own education ■^Tinder •‘such- prog3?ams as 'Hihose of the Ecdn<&i6 -'O^portuiSity Act 
the Vocational Education Act, and the Manpower Developanent and Tra'Mi^g Act/-'’-'*^' * 

Such interest in self-improvement is likely -to have a beneficial effect not only 
on parents and children, but also on the -rest of the comraunityr ^ — 

The attempt to increase the involvement of parents in the education of their 
children and to encourage their own self’-iraprovemtot is'made chiefly thifou^ *- 
parent leaders chosen from each school community.' "The use of residen-ts'W 
preject school area ■was aimed at bridging the communication gap that often exists 
between h(We tod^c^ooi;- Chief responkbilitx'to of tSese Itodefs ■are:‘:eo^-l£a^^ 
con'tects- wi'bh -pareh'ts and to work '^th-'them in S'tudy-discWsion'meeiiings^^ ^^'TfieWe ' 
meetings are dwoted to ■various topics ' that cdhcerri m6dton*^aMly life ' ' 

'■ -■ • • -rjrqc*--- ■:a 

ObJecti-yes. - ^e project is designed to accomplish the follc^g -objectives? 

To help edhcatidnally and totuf ally disad-vah-baged- children ’by "pfo- 
•yiding an opportuni'fcy for parents and x>arentlfigtoto^td -Secure 
better unders'kanding of physical, mental, social and emotional needs 
of "these childfen; *• r- i :"^£ ,r%;i xti: "lo e sA 

i;i 3 " -xc tax? 



1 . 



2 . 



To help these children by "^aiding ‘parents to toderS'bandi'and '%ccept‘ 
their srole in the ■•'children * s education'^ t =5 =; . s as 



, i* 



3 * To -help -these children by involving parents iso. -that ‘they ma^ strengthen^f-f^cc^^ 
their -contribution to' the education Of their childreiK.^ c^sfccric.i \x^3is 

‘',.*•3 "z '-r.-':. , e.,:' x: -’"-b-x .xv lay ■{‘ys-.Bi xx.'n’JSv’sx AO 

4 . To achieve -for ’disadvaritaged children the kindOP ptotota 1 ;-%uppof t'hiidv'^--^ s-'-s 
cooperation with the - school mSlfe 

progress j&J 'laa'fn'irig? ,.x>.il§x5 



isr 'fBz ! X -e-< x''-,^is8 c.'.e.nxr.x vx' t,>3:.V£'X ni 



5 . To raise the "self-image” of the family and to develop a core of fami- 
li.es- wW'T?ill be<Jome godd examples for Otfildfto a'nd'who-wfll; 

-- tche'-for^ continfeg educAti^^^ t¥eif ' chil^e^^ and oWdr'^®"^-^^ 

members of the OoimiuJity.' ' ^ ^ .'--suv-s.r ;ii tsiolcrcs 






'OS 

zhsS o' .vxhrxi oX t‘i1x 



Project Narrative .- The Parent -^Educatib¥ -project T^W'a^Mvid¥e 1 )iami^¥(y^^ 
1966. The itmuginatto^ project were -ttfeii 

first considtoa-bidns ’Wefe publicizing the project,*' es-ba to^off'fce-,^^^^'^*^ 

requisitioning a secretary and intervi wihg *appli'cahts foi? lhV*^jbh-^o#^paF^<^ 
coordinator to assist the project director. 

On the day the project office opened the trdning program began for 20 
parent leaders. The training sessions included samples of programs that parent 
leaders coMd use in their study-discussion groups. Books, pamphlets, films. 



film strip>5, recordings and resource persons were used to study characteristics 
of children and their development. ’ Techniques of leadership studies- included 
how to organize’ a group, how to plan and arrange the 'meetings, how; to i involve ' 
parents, how" to 'lead> discussion, how to publicize a meeting and-how to make- 
personal contacts with the parents. ' ‘ 



I'" 



To help parent leaders plan and conduct meetings, committees of leaders- 
in-training were .?brmed and given the responsibility of developing' trial ^reht 
stu^-discussion ptoijrams. Understanding of Cincinnati's school programs was • 
developed hy the participation in training programs of key school personnel. 
Qualifif.tl community leaders also participated in training, serving as an example ! 
of hew ccuuiuunx't^ psopls could hs used Xu parent study^dxscussxon meetxngs. 

Several community agencies took an active part in working with parent leaders. 



Among the other activities included in the training were several cultural”" 
and educational trips. These were taken to demonstrate what should be done at 
the local- school level to encourage parents to enrich their own education. These 
parent leaders also cooperated in the evaluation of the effects of the total 
Education- Act program by administering the Parent Survey. 

After the initial training program, in-service training-sessions were -held, 
to per^t ^rent leaders to discuss their concern, share their ideas, and make' 

suggesWons for improving the program. Parent leaders were- also-invited to 

attend an early childhood workshop conducted locally by Dr. ^fe,rtin Deutsch’s . 
staff. ‘ Some of the parent leaders participated in the workshop for the full - 
two days. ... 

Parent leaders be§^n work in their schools on a half day basis on April 13 . 
Weekly stu^-discussion meetings were organized and conducted, with a buh^to^’ - 
permitted on one of the mefeting days. In all,^l study-discussion meetings were' 
held. Membership and attendance figures show that the project served a total, 
of 1626 parents, with an average of about I6 attending each meeting. 

*>’ !=■ --i ■ 

Evaluation Procedures and Results 

Evaluation of the effects of the Parent Education project present^ 
same difficulties, as the appra.isal of other specific projects. Since parents i, • 
served through this project might well have been influenced by other Education 
Act services provided for their children, it is impossible to attribute ‘^ins 
in parentel attitude or understanding to any one project. It is logical, 
however, that the Parent Education project, since it was aimed at parentsV'-pro-- 
bably contributed more to such improvements than any other single ESSA service. 

Some items on the Student Survey and the Teacher Survey, used in ESEA - - - 

program- evaluation, are pertinent, to- parental relationships- with children ,^d~ - 
with school. 3 ince project services were offered to all target schools (32 of 
the 40 target public schools actually participated in the first year), the 
population represented in the surveys is jarbbably essentially the same as that 
served by this project. In addition. to these surv^s, membership and attendance 
figures for the study-^discussion meetings, the Parent Participant Survey and •< 
oral reports hy parent leaders provide relevant information. . c :n?- .. 

Objective 1 . - To- help educationally and culturaUy disadvantaged children •. ^ 

hy providing an opportunity for parents and parent figures to secure a -better - 
understanding of the physical, mental, social and emotional needs of these 
children. Success in achieving this objective as well as the other goals of the 
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J necessarily aependent upon the extent to which parent leaders were 

Involving 1626 parents, the 231 study-discussion meetings in project schools 
had an ave^e attendance of about 16 . As one might expect, fesile parent 
fi^es out-nu^ered male by more than eight to one. The average nuSber of 
meetings attended by each parent was 2.2. 



Participant Survey contains three items that provide some indica- 
tion to the feel^gs of parents on this subject. Table 22 presents th^result? 
of tais survey with items listed in rank order according to percentages of 
parents answering very much.|’ The response alternative also include 
ana non an ail. when "some response totals are added to "very much" the 
cabined percentaps of affirmative responses total at least for every 
item in this section of the survey. However, the probability of bias in 
ans^^ering.this kind of questionniare should be kept in mind. 



T.bl, 22. An.«erlng -Very Much" to Part A of the Parent P.rtlclp«t Survey Vyl 



ajrvgritau 



^IVpe of School 



Bo yon feel theae aeetinga have 
helped you: 



PrJjnaiy Target 
Elen. Sec. 



Secondary Target 



Ele 



See. 



Weighted 
Average 
Per Cent 



to knov hov iatportant you are aa- 
a parent 


85^1 


97< 


73i 


ICOjt ■ 


8llt 


to aee hov the achool is trying to 
help your child 


79 


97 


72 


100 


78 


to aee how-the hoew ac lool can 

vork together 


79 


94 


72 


- f- 

100 ^ 


77 


to enjoy your child aiore 


79 


100 


69 


100 


76' 


to sake it eaaier to talk vith your 
child's teacher 


82 


94 


63 




72 


to understand children 


69 


79 


63 “ 


* 

100 


' “ "67 


to knov better how to talk with your 
child 


68 


94 


57 


94 


• 65 


to sake you feel you are a better 
parent 


63 


88 


62 ■ ' 


100 


'•'S |P"- ^ ’ , 

* -f' * , 

-65 


to understand your child's school 
work 


56 


81, 


48 


r * , 

9? V- 




to be able to help your child with 
his achool vork 

* Hif^eat nuatoer respondinn to anv ainvlf 


50 


75 


4l . 


37 ; . 


46 „ 






Although over 99 psr cent gave an affirmative answer to each of '' three -items, 
related to this, objective — i.e. , to enjoy your child more; to .imderstand .,,1 
children; and to knov; better how to talk.with your child — these items rank^in^'-^ 
the middle in terms of "very much" responses. One might conclude that help in 
understanding children_and dealing .-with them is.neither the strongest or the - ' -iO 
weakest project result perceived by parents. ' - ’ 
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Ob.iee.tlve 2, To help these children by aiding parents to understand and 
accept their role in the children* g education .’ The -Parent Participant Survey - < 
also had content relevwit to the second objective of this -project. li'ems** bn , . r~ 
understanding children’s school work and assisting them vdth this work were 
lowest ranl?:ed in percentage of "very rauch” responses. On the other hand,, : 
parents evidently felt strongly that they had been helped to see how important ■ 
their parental role is. This latter item is highest ranked. ’ 

a' n. ■ - 1 ' •' .-r • . 

The reports of the parent leaders also suggest an improved parent under- 
standing of their role. Chiefly, this gain was indicated for the leaders 
themselves, but one parent lea<' tr reported evident increase in sharing by an 

in \%my 1 * o 

W atm •# V W v.* 



Objective 3. To help these children by involving- parents so that they may - 
strengthen, their contribution to the education of their children. In the { i 
leader’s reports there were five spontaneous reports of- increased.'parenti involve- 
ment in the schools. One said that she had succeeded in bringing to^ achpol a '' 
parent whom even the visiting nurse had not be able to contact. 



Section. C ' of the.;Par^t Participation Survey : c.ohtained f ow ■yes-ii 9 >' items 
related'*W“pa;rentoi‘ inyoi^ 

VaV-' '"J, ’ : '• o.-' J . ' • vi:,?. ■ v- 

1. Hhve .these^ meetings mde you wish yc^ friends, were- with you? . VV-. 



2.^^ Have you bf du^t a~ friend” to a meeting? 



jr::. 



tii 



3,.:; Have yoji talked to friends-; al?out thesci meetings? 
Vi ' Have ybu'^ offered to help at yoUr school? ~ ' ; 



Responses were strongly affirmative except for the' it«mr6n whether parents' hkd^ 
brought a friend; on this item 58.9 per cent answered ne^tively. Most imppr- 
tsmtly, 74.5'^r'cent of the parrats- reported tfibt they 'had offered’to help. > 




ivvois- ,33':r. ‘i .. ' j . 

Further ,.i]^prmation^ pertinent t.p. this -objective- is available^lrpm responses 
on the Student ‘Purvey and the Teacher Sui^'ey, used in program evaluation. The 
Student Surv^, for example, asked whether pupils were praised at home for good 
school work, whether school concerns were discussed at home and whether some 
member of the family haul talked with the child’s teacher. Approximately three- 
fouirths of 16,429 target school pupils answered these items affirmatively 



iiii 

f 



Relevant items on the Teacher Sinrvey are especially useful because they 
offer a unique opportunity to compare January (pre-project) and June (post- 
project) data. Two of the concept terms rated by teachers are directly related 
to this objective, and two others have a less essential connection. The concept 
"Parent Involvement" was rated 2.5 per cent higher in June than in January by 
target school teachers, but 15^8 per cent lower by control school teachers. The 
ratings given "Parent Participation in School," "School's Attempt to Reach 
Parents," and "Supportive Attitude of Parents" were lower in June by both groups 
of teachers, but the decrease averaged 16,3 cent for the control group and 
only 2.7 per cent for target teachers. Interestingly, primary target teachers 
gave all four items, ligher ratings in June than In Janxiary. 



Of these differences, only those in the ratings of "Parent Involvement" seem 
great enough to justify concluding that target teachers saw an improvement in 
parent-school relations. She suggestion in all related items, however, is 
favorable in evaluating this aspect of project effectiveness 
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s u j >po rt^a nd cooperln^ ^th thl parent q ^. ' 

dence. First, a nuaber ol llZlVt^Lrt ^ “*'’?“■ available evi^ ' 

the study-discussion meetings had promoted narenffli visits to homes and- 

with the school, six of fh^ nnar> «« j. Ps^s^^tal support and cooperation ’ 

understanding, communication, or int^est^ Three^le specified improved 

efforts in the project seemed fn Wrf w* ^ ? leaders reported that their 
Of the P.T.A.- others sa?d^?^^^^^^ 1°°^! unit 

tial drop-outs in school. influential in keeping pdten- 

T' f ^ 

Of fai^ii es who^vill become^po'5d ^ex^r ?^^fnr^cM develop a onye 

for conti nuing education foAheiP c^yJn thcii Lh >rin set a tone 

Ihe community : Pnnc^.■^■s »a4.^3r nmnnc the 

is the goal in improved self-imaffe 'On^i*of^ It objectives to evaluate 

Participant Survey ^rfi^fLt Parent-' 

felt about themselves aS theLI^W 

ehether they now felt that they ^ betS^m^n;, * Parents were asked 

Affirmative responses for this item totales ^ as a results of the meetings, 
ing "very much.® m Par? “sS.O ~r «nt 1 n^ P?'-.'ant ans^r- 
motivated them to continue t^Ir ^ 

eduoa^S ly ’Z 

of improved personal habits in the families in th^r^'f' ’■aaders spoke 

aaid that they themselves, had a better feeling ^ t"e1; Job' S^a^Pglj • 
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SATURDAY ENRICHMENT 



Introduction 



} 



i.i' 



The Saturday Enrichment pro.iect is designed to enrich the educati^jftal e^eri- 
ence of fifth and sixth grade children in target area schools through' small " 
classes and individuali7ed instruction. Although the pro^lect is an addition bo 
the re^lar school curriculum, it attempts to supplement and fuither thh' same 
goals as the regular program. ^ ^ , 

T.TU4 1^ 4-U^ #• aI 4> Vj 4 o o <aia+- f.VvA ^r% 

niXJLi.O UXXO O JH.. V VJ VI X vr J. UliJuU ^XV/^Jv>WV a WW wiiO VtAW Wj^r V w*« 

their school, it is nevertheless ’believed that this project has a sound rationale 
in keeping with the Education Act. First,, it is reasoned that since these pupils 
do come flbom disadvantaged environments they pfobahly have a pofential. which sur- 
passes thai which they are currehtly showing, eVeinVthbi^sH theit achievement may- 
be higher than 'that' of other pupils in' the schbol.^ ‘Secondly, many citiiiens feel 
that these pupil¥;' are ' future . leadCi^^^ hhd their' potential shohld be ’ deyaioped oh' 
a high priority basis.' ■ Thirdly^ 'tiiis project' represents only a ^ery’ifmall pro^^^^ - 

portion' of' the. 'E3hcatiori Act program in Cincinnati and gi-yes'the program a scope 
that it would' not'' have otherwise.'' ’ ‘ ’’ ' . >• ' 

Objectives. In the original planning, five overall objectives were designated: 

1. To strengthen ‘the' child’s self-imafee, thrpugTi' the use of- the skills he' 

-possesses. - •• - ^ - - H h 

2 . " To build and' reinforce Interests^ so that’ thV' child' cah worV ih^ ^Vffec- 

tively' in his regular-^day 'school" settihg.-’ ‘ ' •4'^' 

: '--rh.uvr ?3 ii ,y> 

3. To stimulate the child to do work creatively in the areas of interest 
’"''such'aS arty dramay- literature,' matheniatica,' music, sciehcei 'atcT''^ " ’ ' 

4. To offer each child ah additipnal bpportuhity to Wri 

“ 'that' is- conducive to’ strehgthehing’-vh^ ' • ■ ; 

5. " l?o' provide opporttmitieh • for • good- vrork^’^* reflat 1 ^^ between^ pa rehth’ 

’"■"^ahd'‘¥chdbi' throiigh parent- meetings'-' ahd yartihi|satibn. . ' 

' - ti, , • ^ ft- <yf :.f<7 '• c , . * ' a .tof \ :* • /> ^ ; ■ • ; - 

Project Narrative. Project inqpleraentation began on Saturday, February 2, 

1966, with an orleritatibn' meeting held ”f6r eight Coordinators,. 48 teah^ 
l4 voldhteers. :^ilhe" sessions for .the pupils' tegah' Sat February* ' 

and cohtihued fOryseyehycOnsecuti^^ SaturSkya', ending^M'th .a puiSinating"' prby^ 
gram for parents oh^'^priy 2,; 1^ ''Ai.thbjagh 8G5’T^ sip^h 'grade abl^^^ ' ^ 

learners tr dm'’ ^9^ public and 14 hOn^'i)Ubli‘C' feeder schools 'were enrolled "In the^^ 
eight cehtersl the average attendance' per 'Saturday was’ t03'. ' ’ '■ ■«' ? v-. " "s 

Clhsaies were or^ani7ed according to the area's of interest which boys ahd ‘ ' 
girls indicated . on pupil interest inventories administered prior to the, start . — -~ 
of the'^ progTOTJ i ^ ThOsf classes emphasized thd practical and the acad^lc htpdo^^ 
of science’; ifathematics j , dramat^ reading and' SoM ; ResdurcC tfeachers 

were assi^ed to provide dnri’ching activities aa the’ liiterejsts of 
demanded within the framework of the teachers' abilities. Volunteers assisted ’ 
teachers by working with small groups of children. 



Evaluation Procedures and Results 

Nine instruments were designed to yield evaluative data for the project: 
Pupil Interest Inventory, Parent Survey, Pupil Questionnaire, Volunteer Ques- 
tionnaire, Teacher Questionnaire, Parent Questionnaire, Pupil Survey, Pupil 
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Record rad Coordinator. Report. The first two of these forms were completed at 
the start of the project, the other seven near the end. In addition to data 
concerning the five main objectives, the evaluation forms yielded broad general 
information about procedural considerations for more effective operation of' 
the project and overall project evaluation. Such procedural material has been 

OinX'fcl^Od “hli*! ft 

QPj.ective 1. ^ strengthen the child's self -image, through the use of the * 

skills he possesses. On the Satxirday Enrichment forms only one evaluative item 
was related to this goal. In item 6 of the Pupil Questionnaire, pupils were 
asked whether the Saturday morning classes had helped them in their regular 
classes. Of 651 pupils, responding, 549 (84. 3f.) answered yes . 

Objective 2. To build and reinf orce interests so that the child can work 
more effectively in his regular class setting. The improvement in srhnr.1 
noted by pupils themselves was confirmed by parents,' with 92.6 per cent o^ the 
sample in the Par;ent Survey reporting that their children had improved., Tabi^e 
23 shows the percentage of students in a random sample whose marks in each, of 
five subject areas increased, decreased and remained the same. If one assumes 
that variation in grades due to chance factors would be equal in positive and 
negative directions, the actual improvement in grades is significant.* 

attendance figures suggest an increase of absence in the third period, but 
this difference is not statistically significant.. In the random sample. of pupils 
for whom the pupil survey was completed, those having no absence for the, report 
period decreased from 43.5 per cent in the second period to 36.2 per cent in 
their third period* Total nuiober of days present showed a comparahly non-signifi- 
cant decrease* These may be chance differences or they may be attributable to 
other causes such as weather, etc* 



^ t;he cause of differ.Mice in grades and attendance there can be no 

parents believed their children were helped by the Saturday classes. 
fni responding to the item on how children had been helped, 619 

(94.1%) indicated that some help m&s recognized; l64 parent: felt that the Satur- 
improved their children's regular school work; 270 said their 
children were more interested, in school subjects; and 185 indicated that their 
chiWren had worked on enrichment projects at home. Only 39 parents marked, the 
fourth altemativs, "has shown no difference." 



Parents were also asked to rate thie interest of their children in the' — 
Saturday classes. Of 318 parents responding to this item, 299 (9*4-. 0%) r-ated the 
interest level favorable ("definitely interested,", "interested, most of the time," 
or strongly interested."). Fourteen parents rated their children "mildly 
interested, and only five indicated a low interest level, in evaluating the' 
above parent responses, one should note that only 38.9 per cent of the parents 

distributed responded to the item on interest rating ' 
while 80.4 percent answered the question on how theii children had been helped. 

*In subjects taken in the enrichment program uhe difference is jsignificamt, beyond 
the .02 level of confidence (chi square=5.68); for non-enrichment, subjects, 
beyond the .05 level (chi square *4.08); and for the overall difference, beyond 
the .01 level (chi square«9.28). 
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Table 23. Summary Analysis of Sample of Enrichment Pupils* Regular Day School 



* ,* * ■ 


■S 

< 




Reading 


Science . 


W 

-fH 0) 
•ri 

V 0 

0 -p 

CO to 


« ^ i 

: 4::™, 

0 . 


per cent ^ejpr report cara marks in 
Subjects taken In enrichment pro- 

r%\% • 

Increased 


16.9 


17.9 


12.9 


29.4 


27.5 


21.3 


Decreased 


14.3 


10.7 


9.7 


13.2 


. 15.6 


12.9 


Remained Same. 


68.8 


71.4 


77.4 


57.4 


57.5 


65.8 


; ; (N) 7,’ 


:(77) 


(56) 


(31) 


(68) 


(40) 


(272) 



Percentage o.f report card inarVs in 
Subjects not ^ taken in oirichment 



program which,: 

Increased 


. 23.4 


16.1 


18.4 


27.3 ' 23.6 2114 / 


Decreased 


- i4.i 


14.9 


11.4 


2918 17.9 15.6 


Remained Same 


62.5 


69.0 


70.2 


51.9 58.5 63.0 


(N) - 


(64) 


(87) 


(114) 


(77) (106) (448) 



Percentage of total marks .in 
subjects taken or not taken vrtiich: 
Increased 
Decreased 
Remained Same 
(N) = 



19'. 9 16.8 
14.2 13.3 
65.9 69.9 
(l4l) (143) 



17.3 


28.3 


11.0 


17.2 


71.7 


54.5- 


(145) 


(145) 



24.7 21.4 

17.1 l4.6 

58.2 64.0 
(146) (720) 



0b.1ective 3. To stimulate the child to work creatively in the areas of interest 
such as art, drama, literature, mathematics, music, science, etc . The findings 
reported above suggest the program had a measure of success in the eyes of pupils 
and parents. Pupils judged that they had been helped, and parents felt that their 
children were both aided by the classes and interested in them. 

Certainly the assignment of pupils to specific subjects had a great effect 
on this important factor of interest. Although the program's third objective 
concerned creative activities in interest fields, no estimate nor indication of 
the quality of creativity was provided by the evaluation forms. One may say, 
however, that a prerequisite to attaining this objective was assignment to sub- 
jects in ;diich pupils indicated a degree of interest. 

Objective 4. To off er each child an additional opportunity to work in^^ 
enviroiment that is conducive to strengthening values . The concept of pupil 
values covers an extremely broad rangeT It is impossible to evaluate the effects 
of any program on this complete gamut. On the Pupil Record, enrichment pupils 
were rated by the enrichment and regular teachers on six personality factors: 
influence and leadership, responsibility, confidence, participation, industry 
and quality of work. In general these ratings showed a marked consistency, with 
the average rating falling, as expected, slightly above the mid-point of the scale. 
However, all teachers tended to rate pupils lower on work quality than on the 
other five characteristics. This tendency may be traceable to higher expectations 
on the teachers* for this select groxqp of students. 
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PHYSICAL HEALTH SERVICES 

Introduction' ' • < • : , n 

The Physical Health Services project attempted tc 'au^ent health seirvices 
in all target schools liy providing additional medical personnel and necesshiy 
supplies and equipment . This added service was not expected only' to “provide- 
early identification and treatment of health problems, but also to promote 
desirable changes in personal health habits of pupils and their families.' 

' A ' ' 

The conditions that exist in monj'- homes, particularly in deprived areas, 
are conducive to illness. Improper food care, unsanitary toilet conditions and' 
poor heating and ventilation give rise to various types of health problems , “ ' 
vhich are detrimental to educational achievement. '' 

Objectives . The health services provided by this project were designed to 
achieve the following objectives: 



1. To appraise the physical health status of pupils in the target 

disadvantaged weas of the city through expanded examinations arid' 
screening procedures. > .'. ■ - : 

2. To counsel pupils, parents and school personnel concerning "s:''-'-'- 

appraisal findings. " ' ^ ' ; . ' : 

3» To ma3ce appropriate referrals for the evaluation and/or cor- - ' ^ 

rection of defects. 

4. To provide kindergarten, first and second grade- pupils with ^ - - A . 

immunization protection against measles; 

5. To provide emergency service for injury and sudden illness. ' 

6. To endeavor to bring pupils to optimum health status that they 
may have a richer e^erience in all educational oppoiHjunities. ‘ ■ 

Project Narrative . Prior to apprpval of this project^ the additional^ 
amounts, pf.p^fessipnal time needed to .administer adequate health services to 
the target schools were estijnatedV Because' these services Iq the CincirimtiT 
schools are admjjiistered under the Cincinnati Board of Health,' this gfCiip . . 

provided the estimate of time needed in each of the primary target and secondajy 
target schools for nursing services and medical services of A physici^., " 

Iftifortunately, however, the shortage, of medical personnel was fqttod;-fo be 
even more severe than anticipated, thus making it impossible to increase' heaf-bh 
services in target schools to the extent Iritially proposed. All available ' 
professional service was contacted including additional time of Board of ’ 
Health physicians and part-time services of eight registered nurses and twelve 
licensed practical nurses. The project also employed 15 clerks to keep records 
and perfo^ other clerical duties. _Wiere available,, .jiroluntecr .?eryic.e,jwas 
xised for more routine tasks, but the hours of such service totaled less than 
100 through the complete four months of the project. 

The first phase of senriCe \mdef the project vraus- a ph^^Sicai examination ' s 
provided for aU pupils in target school %reas in grades fouir^ seven *ah'd ten.- ^ ’ 
All other target school pupils -ref erfedtar-members of the professional staff - ■ ' 
were similar||^ ex^ined.' In -add It ion to this a considerable number of phySicSl ' 
examinations were given to determine" fitness fbr 'participation- in sports; / ^ 
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each physical examination, thorough health records were completed and 
those for pupils needing additional attention were tabbed. Pupils who were 
ex^ined were given appropriate immunization shots for diphtheria, pertussis 
tetanus, smallpox or polio. In those target schools with primarv grades ’ 
measles vaccine was available to any pupil who had not previously received it 
or had not had measles. About 10,000 doses of this vacelne we^rmsLed. 

vhose®:cordXfb::n°ta^f a1 ““ 

clinics Of the ^blle Health .Departmenirwie^i^S; l^'toesr^^^Us!’ Se'" 

clinical attencion seemed necessary, an attempt was. made through home visiting 
to induce plants to provide, necessar:v care.' The referrals that were then^ ^ 
rrturned to che school were checked by the nurae to insure that appropriate action 
p^ents” taxcen. Project personnel also gave lectures to groups of pupils and 



Evaluation Procedures and Resul ts ^ • t' J . 

Records kept in target schools in March through June of the first uroi^Pf 
the number of cases receiving each kind o^ health service 
^d the conditions of illness discovered in the screenings and examinatt^on^ ' ' ’ 
^ese records thus. provide, a basis for evaluating the procedural objectives* 

projects’ goals and also furnish barline data 

oro^i:^ 

^__^^oyectiveJ^ To_ appraise ^e physical heal th status of punils in tnrxrpV ' 

cityT h rough expanded., examinations Ld s creenim ' 
2roce^, The expansion of th e physicaV exVination service .for Soiect ' ^ 
schools is described above. A con^arisoii of the niik)er of examinatidns and 
tSi^ 24.° “ schools in March through. Juge, 1965 anci 19^, is .sh(?wn. in 

Table 24 . Kumbers of “Exaoina%ns and ScMehings Coniuct^ 'by Heaith®Denart 
°^g”t Personnel in Target Schools, March through June, 1965 and 1^66 . 



Service 



^ » 



1^5 



1966^4* 






General Phys ical , Examination , 
Grades ,4, .7, :10. " " 

General Physicai Examination^’ 
Referred by Teacher ' 
Athletic Examination 
Tuberculin Testings ' 

Vision Testing / ^ ' ‘‘ • 

Hearing Testing . ' 

Other screening 

TOTAL 






’ ** . i-' X . V. ^ , J , 

o 'V r / > 



; i ^ 



2289 

' 2 
1742 

,139 

2644 

306 

,1180 



- ■ 



■ 






136' ■ ' • 

.. .2061 

/*8q8 ' ‘ • 

. '4^1/:, . 

• 29 ' ■ ' - ■ 

,,165!" ■' • 



... ' ' .. 8302' " 



T' ' ' 'T' 's 






‘"n 



increases for all categories 'of service except "" 

audtometric .equipment -and , in training ^personnel, .to (U^ -it «--^* 

given P^^sical examinations, nearly -doubled, J :theSQtai;ca”^^ ^ V ;: 

!hiu^of to l4^179-in..i966. In,;terms‘rof.::average dailv..mamber--^‘ ^ ^ 

ship of target schools, , this , -represent s anr increase^ from. 26,. 3 t.pJ^Jp- examinations 

^ * '■C ' So.. 



> an 



or screenings per 100 pupils. Particularly striking is the teacher. -response in . 
referring pupils for special physical examination# This ^figure increase from - 
two in 1965 ■fco 136 in 1966# . 

Parents of pupils in grades: four, seven and ten were permitted to .psdicate 
a preference that the physical examinations he conducted hy their private physi- 
cian. In the months of project service, 102 parents in the target sc^ols 
submitted evidence of such physical examination. This compared with 92 such 

cases in 1965* 

Objective 2. iTo counsel pupils, parents and school personnel conceding 

. rcP ‘4;‘hia TiVivs^cfti examinations and 

screenings conducted under the project required that parents be ^yised of the , 
outcomes of these examinations. In many cases detailed interpretation was 
required either to explain what future attention was advisable or to help^ 
parents understand the need for improving personal conditions related to health. 

To acconmlish this goal, both nurses and physicians employed under the 
project made a concentrated effort to arrange conferences, mar^ of ^ich involved 
school- personnel and the parents of the younsters who needed attenWon. In^ un- 
sharp contrast to the 80 cases in which such conferences. .were reported, in the 

final months of the 19^4-55 school year, project records for the months March 
through June, 1966, show that 943 conferences were held. For may of these, 
both nurse and physician were present. In -772 cases, contact was established 
between the nurse and .the parents *^ School physicians reported -71 such contacts . 






To promote better communication between medical personnel and -parents, ’^the ^ 
nurses tried to allot ^ about -a third of . their time in each school to -m^ing home; 
visits. Going to the home also^^facilitatedmore accurate diagnosis- of eome^of ;■ 

the causes of the health problems of youngsters." Wherever unsanitary^'ohdlWons - ■ 
were found or other .evidence of poor health habits seemed, indicated:, the n^ges^ - ; 
coTinseled with the parents concerning tbe daigers of such -practibes. 
of 568. such home visits were recorded. Although the limited records of -s^-lar^ 
counseling efforts in the preceding school year are not considered reliable,^ 
nurses and physicians, had little opportunity to engage in conference prior to ^ 

the project. ^ - *■ :.- - 

©b.iective -3. To make appropriate referrals, for the evaluations ^d/<y- : - 

corrections of defects.- Another essential part :of the .contact of medical ^ 

personnel with parents was recommending means of further odlagnos^ or 

ment of health problems. For cases serious enough to 

nurses or physicians would make appropriate 

clinics. Where appropriate, project personnel also scheduled 

pupils and followed through to insure that these- appointments\were kept. _ Ho^^er, 
no record wasikept of these ref errals^^ ' \ 



. i.- 



n '■ 



Objective -4. To p rovide kindergart en, first. second -grade pt^lls ^^^ 
immunization protection against measle^ . Because, measles ".f:® 
disease, \rtiich. not only catises pupils to be absent -from school ^t ^ 

often leads to^ complications, the project provided for any phpil in kinderg^en 
grade one or two who had not previ( usly been immunized or had not heid measles- to 
have this vaccine. A total of about 10,000 doses were given - 

pupils. This- represents 86^.7 per cent of the- average daxly menberslUp-bf 

early grades. • - " ,,'v - • *- 



T 









Objective 5. T o provide emergency service- for in .-|um^' or stiddeh illhass^ - - ' ' 

Although the need for first aid-service for injury auddehmirness •’ 

every school; the problem IS believed most -scute » 
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In casefs -where- pupil' IB' struclr' by -i-njury or' 4 alnfess:'in e ^orf' Mlg’ teachbr?? "t 
normally, -will make^ a referrkl on a shandfeTd' form tb’-ahy'iniedicaljcp'ersdn :whb, happena*. 
to be on duty. Accurate records of these referrals are maintained' aiS' <^nAtter‘ 
of routine. Table 25 compares the number of such teachers* referrals in each 
project month-' of 19^ with^ that^vfor>bheJ^recedlng year.'sttit also* shows the total 
number of. pupils, been for* sudden' lillness br ntn jury by-‘the 'school nuk'sh? or doctor. 



■, n ‘ 






Mbl« ZJ.Heferr^ uid Diaposition of Pupils Seen in Target Schools by Health Department Personnel for In.1ury- 
or Sudden Illness, March through June, 1965 and I966. ^ 



'■ ' - -il' • : ' t 3-965' o t ^ ■'< a >''a*ri966“ ' - " • ' “> . ' j-< 

lIL^iL--^2:3^ph..JlLpm~.^ - Total, .': iterch';4ApHiI ~ . . eras 



Pwlu W ^ pi 'ill? . m.. 

Pupils Seen by Hurse-f 4955 fe ^317; ' 3365 rr l79C^ r -14.42^. '38^7 4l33 i ^UfyrA - 
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Pi^ils Given Firat Md. • 


■115.4: 


8T6iij 
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. - 439 


:j65442. 
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’ &793 
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::634x.> 
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The :totals In ‘Table S 5 . show a .allght decrease from :1965 , to I966: ih: all r 
categories of pupils seen .for injury Or sudden lllnets'iro ilhis- fact- might suggest 
the conclusion that emphasis on health in the target schools led to a decrease 
in the -numbeu of health problems requfpingflnmediate attention. -xrSueh a> deduction 
seems unwarranted, howeyer, when the -monthly data are considered; : ;Whereas ‘in * 
1965 the figures ^tended; -to. decrease steadily from March fib June, -the' 1966 figures- ' * 
tended ;-^o dnorease hhrough May. -i.-ln other -words, as the Cprojectprogfes'sedj'- htu^ 

more 6s®hasis -was placed- con physical rhealth jih fhe target -schools, 'the vnumber '■" 
of pupils zoning to .the nursei and physiciaU grew largecit : The sausi’ller'rJu^^ ‘ ' a 
figures aretie3qplainedj-:of course, by the fact, that school -was in 'session-^for only-' 
part of the;month.f -i--' - - ■■ ■ er- ^ 4rr.; 

c. T'- -■*[ or v"xo'-;r-,. - . . --o':. oe- S 

Such an increase in the number of pupils served may be viewed as one of thbc 
key goals of the project. The discussion above, however, reflects one of the 
chief difficultie s i n apprais ing . :project~ success Evei^ -:c^^of- ll lnes s ecofded 
is both a positiva^ahd ahhafeative:¥^tlsticJ''- To‘ defet ' illhess" 
is certainly^ -a. desirable outcome: of intensified health; services .^"fHo¥ave?/'^ln 
the Ipngrutt, a decrease -in. the number of cases.oof ^illness' is ihe- aaihT indication 
of whetherrthe .project hfiis:ibeen successful. ; . . 'ryt: r, 0*,. b.i ov ib ■ - r o 

Qbi^ectiva 6,jv :To endeavor to bring i>upils to .optimum' health 'status'Isb they 
may have a richer experience in all educaUonal opportunities. - - This' f inal'- ■> - - - 
objective specified the single ultimate goal of the Physical Health Services 
project -thst of. ajl, Qther s cho ol prcy.islonsyxelated to :pupi!l;: health.-: = : 
However-jf-.^^e can , hardly, asepset much, pi^gress to-iiard f-6he ultimo gbal~lLn’"a' few”- ’ 
months* time. Thus, a. reasmable approach at this time wbulOeem^ Vol 

establiah.,d, hdsfline of physical health conditipnsr.-with which .futurp f indings>»i - 



■'-Xi'.; 

i'vOo 






'Zisr; 

one? 



'ri 9 q 
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esn be. compared. - ..'‘i - *, • 'j-. ' ' • .'f ’--.t cHit o\-s -s-o 

Medic?'! ■ record*' hei>% Tinder; thei'project together witbr those!. for the,' pieced 
ing year provide a thorough indication of the t3?pes of physical disorders 
detected among target children. The number of cases of various ailments found 
in March through June ofe 1965 - 1 ^’ we; shovm -in Table a6;< -Although ,the^ fi^es ^ 
for the t^;yea^s •ar%,cp!ii3^^;i€ ‘ shoia^ be i^iaiteiijed^thatlte tO’'-" H 

establish a.baiilliie and npt -tip dray any ;concluslPns about the relative status 
of pupil health in the two years. 



.1.- .. 

^ y x4 
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4.V, will fee noted that there was an increase from 5977 in 1065 to 6pio in 
the n^ber of ailments deteeted. These figures represeTan lierease fram W 0 
per cent of average dail^^f membership to 15*6 per cent. In relatioShir?n Ilf 

T screened, however, (see Table 24 ) the figurL repre- 

sent a decrease from 72.0 per cent in 1965 to 43.8 per cent in icilrl Itl 

words, an increase of 5877 examinations or screenings tumL up 233*more 
instances of physical ailments. ^ 



Table 26 .. Cases of Phjrsical Ail^nts Detected in Target Schools by Tj^e, 
March thr ough June, 1965 and 1966. 

Conditions 



Malnutrition 
Obesity 
Skin Diseases 
Defective Vision 
Disease of Eyes 
Defective Hearing 
Disease of Ears 
Dental Defects 
Tonsils (enlarged) 
Functional heart conditions 
Organic heart conditions 
Eespiratory Ailment (colds) 
Chest Deformities' 
Orthopedic Defects 
Genito -Urinary Defects 
Speech Defects 
Nervour Disorders 
Miscellaneous 
Glands (enlarged) 



TOTAL 



1965 



42 

113 

719 

715 

202 

78 

105 

1096 

455 

91 

9 

1069 

4 

148 

39 

12 

132 

948 



5977 



1966 



33 

69 

597 

1035 

211 

13 
139 
1306 
504 
192' 

14 
1286 

23 

129 

35 

15 
90 
407 
112 

6210 



•*^No record kept. 



In both periods of time reflected by the data in Table 2 d dental defects • 

Sose s«ond raSS a 

visiL aliments forad with some ftequeney included defective 

^ diseases and enlarged tonsils. Presumably the decrease 
1066 category is traceable to more definitive'' classification' 

in "fiilarged Glands" for example, was not maliitaiSd ^ 
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EDUCATlbML RESOURCE ' CEf^ERS 






Introduct ion ' 



y: V •! 



The Educational Resource Centers proiect was • 4 li» j. ' ■ 

ary schools in the Cirfcinhati Puhlic School system toVin target elemen- 
for learning and resource facilities Such !! ^ a^ong-recognized need 

supplement to the tostructional pro^am T “ “P°rtant 

tooks and materials needed to Implement ‘otSr’^CinSnn^f ® supplying 

Education Act. ^ other Cincinnati projects under the 

- . , ^ ^ * ' .1 _ 

the t&r^rofectll “S" 

inadeiuate, and Lareely aw *»ese libraries- „ere 

remedy this condition, thelducational 'EesowofoeSeM^S T° 

learning centers for 25 tar^Pf Pipmo« 4 -« i^ce Centers project aimed to provide ■ 
the facilities in tL oth^swen upgrade 

Centei^siif-„e*ls1:^S^a:°“" objectives of the Edpoational Hespurce . 

» ' ‘ / f' \ * J • '_5_; *T* ,>*» 

2 - To augment- the supply of dive-r<?if*'i ps 9 j ' - -t,' 

requested.by other projects. and audip-visual' materials 



oy supplying additional appropriate materials. 

To teach use of library'' tool's mn+pv»'?oir. » j a.. ■ ^ 'O')! ::-' ’ ■ ' 

_to pupils-and also ?? teaches ^ i«otruotional,media;a;a- 

5. TO satisfy.ohildren's natural and spontaneous 'ouriosity^ " . 

•6. To arouse latent int-e-rests and stmiate creative thinkiBg. 'r; : • 

sources: and“sp^Slp\hem^L^dev2^^ information'' i n; 

using these sources. making choices^and. in r;: ..t- 

9. To encourage the library habit as a wholesome recreational activity. 

^SSlo Lff?heS SrtLuUr’’ne“s «“ activities 

instructional learning. ’ emphasis on programed 

s«?arrXp“sttiiur' and 



■jgjMaaRiiaaaa 
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A 

Pro.iect Narrative. Planning for the Educational Resource Centers prq;ject 
began in May, 1965 . Time schedules and budgets were prepared for developing new 
centers and supplementing those already in existence. Twelve major lists of ^ 
books were prepared by the Supervisor of Library Services with the assistance of 
librarians and elementary subject area supervisors. The goal set for every 
center was a minimum of 3 >500 books, with ten schools having the largest enroll- 
ments receiving more. When the project was approved, a total of 143,000 books 
were obtained. Subscriptions were placed for 33 periodicals for each project 
school. In addition, orders were placed for 17,000 audio-visual and 6,000 

programea learning mauerittis. nuumo xwx ouc uau — . — x- 

to project approval. Now design services were contracted for, plans were drawn 
and bids for remodeling and construction were let. Work began in July* 

Equipment bids were also taken. Supplies, specified by the supervisor of 
Library Services, were also ordered immediately on approval of the project. ■ , . 

Seven professional and eleven clerical employees were hired for project 
administration. Additional personnel was pro-rated oyer several projects for 
business and. personnel administration, and for evaluation. To staff the new ^ 
centers,' the goal was to emplpy either librarians with elementary school experi- 
ence or successful teachers who were willing to commit themselves to library . , 

science training. In-service training opportunities were provided under another 

project. 

Evaluation Procedures and Results , . , 



Because of the time necessary to implement the Educational Resoi^ce Centers 
project, no; extensive' evaluation of the first year's efforts is possible. Since 
the project was dependent upon special materials that had to he ordered anp, 
facilities that had to be modified, the few months that remained after project 
approval were barely enough to take, the initial steps toward implementation.; 




This difficulty was anticipated at the time the project was planhe^'.. .Th.e 
initial strategy for evaluating the project called for the establistoent of._ _ 
baseline data through a teacher survey, a pupil survey, and a library skills 
test. In addition, after the project was past the implementation stage , records , 
kept o.’f the us6 of hooks &nd nmteri&ls* * j; .. 

Only a limited number of these data are available. This evaluation will 
report such baseline data and attempt further to determine whether -^he project . 
services, as they are now being implemented, answer a definite need of target 
pupils and teachers. ' 

The objectives of this project are numerous and somewhat elusive of,. measure^-^^^ ; 
ment. For this reason, they are grouped in this report into three categories: 
procedural; long range, pupil centered; arid long range, library centered. The 
focus of the evaluation will be reporting available baseline data and assessing 
the suitability of the project services to pupil needs. V *' . ^ 

Procedural Cbjectives . Four of the project objectives are procedural in . „ 
nature. These are concerned with augmenting the supply of materials fpr- other ,,,, 
projects, supplying materials for individualized instruction, furnishing a place 
for independent study, and providing a setting for practice in self,, disc, ipiLine. . 
and social responsibility. j : i ' • . 

Riessman, among others, has underlined the importance of helping the dis- 
advantaged children participate actively in the learning si'^ation by providing 
Clues that are "salient and concrete."! Such clues are woefully lacking in 

, — T he CulturaU v nenrived Child . New York: Harper & Row, 1962. P- 
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traditional middla«class-oriented learning materials. Just as obvious is the need 
for a place to study.,, Most disadvantaged youngsters have no suitable study area 
in their homes. If their educational growth is not to be restricted to the .class- 
room, they must be provided an adequate place to engage“in independent stu^. 

From this study they might also derive other gains such as improved self discipline 
and sense of social* responsibility. ■ 



Of^tlie tiro kinds of provisions— materials and setting— teachers seem to feel 
that a suitable place, for learning is more important. This fact is evidenced by 
their replies to pertinent items of the Teacher Survey (see Table 1, page 5) The 
two items rated "low” 

^ TV \i. r,!. , if" — r-'i— '-jr VO. .uj.ur«arjr »uu xjLiae, ana rxace^ 

for Pupils to Study. Items dealing with adequacy of materials such as books and 
instructional media were rated much higher. From this it is inferred that teachers 
are more concerned with the former than the latter. 



Range Objectives, Pupil Centered . Four pro;)ect objectives concerned 
matters directly related to the performance of pupils. These involve improving 
reding skills, sf,tisfying children *s curiosity, stimulating creative thinking 
and invo.l-^^ug. parents in the education of their chi Idren. 



^,e ne^d to,,.imp^oye t,he/r^^ skills of target pupils is evideht^n the * 
scores on,, the ^achievement tests administered for the evaluation of ' the Education 
Act prpg^^. ,, Median scores on the sul^tests concerned with reading, word* meaning, 
and paragraph meaning were rather consistently below the battery median scofe at 
all grade levels with deviations from the norm ranging from seven months at 
grade two to two years at grade six. Such deficiency in reading ability is a 
commonly recognized characteristic of culturally deprived pupils.* * 



^eyen concepts related, 'to this phase, of project services ^ere. Included as 
Items on the Teaphpr Survey. These concepts,, . shown . in Table !* page 5 , were: 
Parent Inyblyement' (item^2). Pupil Motiyatibni (item 3), Parent Participation ' 
intern 17),.,Supportiyf Attitude of. Parents (item 21 ), Behavior Standaks oKmy, 
^pils (item 22), Pupil Discipline (item 23 ) arid Achievement’ of my Pupils’ (item 
7|ie. mean rati rigs for, the seven items pn long range objectives are. lower, 
than fo'r**the* ^yppedural items, discuissed abb^. If would seem that the teachers 
feel a greater heed to improve important aspects of pupil and parbnt beha^or ' 
4 ? ■topajd the morb easily; attaiiied.procedura^^ This seebs con- 

sistent with the tbacher’s role which is cpncerned far more with influehclng' * 
bdiavior than with making provisions • * 



. i » 



Comparisons pah be mde also between these target school, teachers*' ralirigs 
and those giypn^by, non- target feachers throughout, the city. When these ratios 
on the seven behavioral items are compared, all boh- target ratings 'are seen to 
be considerably higher. This difference, averaging over a full uhit’bu k sefe 

greater for the behavioral than for the .procedural items, 
^ese comphrlsphs iroint to the* feeling that teachers evidently hWe , concerning’” 
the imppmpance of ^ these gokls for , the’ resource centers projecc. * ' ' ' 



:C 



rr 
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, long Objectives^ Library Centered . * Ohe remaining fbiir project' '' ' 
objectives are concerned with goals related directly to the serHces offered'* ' 



v’ » «»* 






by school libraries. These objectives involve the. use of library materials, 
the selection^ ^d evaluation of, information' sphrees,. appraisal of bbokk-and-i 
other educa-tional mbdia ahd‘ encouragement, bi* the library habit. * ' 



f .. 






Althbhgh %hbse objecti-^s ahe necessarily rela-ted to thk otker prpjec-^^ 
goals, they are treated separately too because of their immediate connection to *' 
project services. , These are t^^ characteristics for which, , change wiU be 
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measured in the coming year through the use of the library skills test. At the 
present time, only tvo questions from the su^ey administered to pupils provide 
information pertinent to these objectives. On the Student Survey administered 
in May, pupils were asked, "Do you read books from the library?" and "Do you 
read more than is required by your school work?" Thci-e was little difference 
among percentages of replies by target and control pupils to these questions w 
About 85 per cent of the persons in . each type of school said that they did read 
library books, while the percentage answering the second question affiipatively 
was about 59 per cent. The item on the library books rates in the upper ;:half 
of the survey in per cent of affirmative responses. The question about extra 
reading, however, ranks second from the bottom. This seems to suggest that 
pupils* use of the library has been limited to required reading. 
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This pro;ject was ■ designed to ^serve the special educatiorialnneeds^ gf. two idis^ .vrr 
tinct ^oups of children; (l) those, whose, full participation in, the educational ’ 
process is hamperfed by existing emotionaj,; problems,; andc ( 2 ) those^with perceptual-.^^'] 

*1 J9 *S Tl <(-4a 4 ^ ■»■» ■!■ ^ »«. ^ a J3 ^ ^ r*i _ ...... . . ^ ^ ^.-v. .. n 

:VJLX0C»W3LJ.XUX^0 UiXdV . XUU^X'X^X*^ WX Vll CtUClU.CUXXV; OUUXCVClUCIiU • ,>OCVt:Zr£lX 

studies have -indicated that- teachers seec. the special needs . of these^jpupils, esper.. lz 
cially the emotionally disturbed; as urgent, concerns i , r : 



The project was approved late in the I 965-66 school year. The hi^ly experi- 
mental nature of the project services necessitated gradual movement toward the long- 
range objectives. At this time, therefore, the evaluation must be limited to a 
judgment as to whether sufficient progress has been made. 



Objectives . The goals specified for the project were as follows: 

1. To provide adequate educational opportunities for children who mi^t 
otherwise be denied the privilege of school attendance because of 
their emotional or learning disabilities. 

2. To prevent the deterioration of the learning process of children with 
emotional or learning disabilities. 



3» To rehabilitate children who have emotional or learning problems. 

4. To demonstrate the effectiveness of a special educational program in 
a public school to enable certain children to function outside the 
confines of a residential institution such as a hospital. 

5 . To provide opportunities for the re-entry of children fron institu- 
tional settings into the community throvjgh modified classroom programs. 

6. To provide opportunities for teachers, psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
others to extend their skills and understandings of children with emotional 
or learning disabilities. 



7 . To provide facilities for training teachers to work with children who 
have emotional or learning disabilities in a day school setting. 



Project narrative . In the first months of the project; securing and training 
competent personnel was a primary concern. Elementary teachers who chose to work 
with emctlonaULy disturbed children were released from their regular assignments 
once a week to participate in special courses. These were conducted at the Child 
Guidance Home and at Longview State Hospital. To prepare teachers to work with 
the perceptually handicapped a three-week summer workshop was held. 



Employing the administrative and clinical personnel for the project was par- 
ticularly difficult. An educational coordinator was hired after considerable 
searching but it proved impossible to fill the proposed clinical team positions 
of psychiatrist, psychiatric and school social workers and psychologists. 

Because of the limitations imposed by lack of clinical personnel, project 
activities for the first year were restricted to two experimental classes for 
the emotionally disturbed. These classes met for seven weeks and served a total 
of 12 very carefully screened pupils. At the end of the school year each pupil 
was appraised to determine his best placement for the following academic year. 



I 
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test. Of the twelve commris'ons onlv of iiigher than those on the pre- 
in science under Talent Development and the ^iif Terences, one 

Basic component. The lack of siffniPinanf • language under the' Skills 

to the content vaUaity^of the Partially due 

Development program are very broad and include arU^^t^ emphasis in the Talent 
social studies. include arithmetic, reading, science., and 

pupils in the progran made^sig^SiLn^gain^in^^ little doubt that 

made in grades 2, 3 , and k appear to be^bout wh«? Period. - The gains 

the regular school year. All subiects ^ ^ expected normally in 

far surpass normal expectation in grades 5 aS^6vhfr’ taught,. Gains 

occurred. Thus, when classes concS?ra?ed ofr-eJ specialisation- . 

significantly. reading, achievement in reading rose 
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SPEECH BIPROVEMENT 

Introduction' 



The speech patterns of maAy target school children are substandard when 
compared with^the speech standards set by society-at-large. When these pupils 
move from their immediate environment into the larger community, their speech 
sets them aside as being different and often limits their opportunities. This 
project was aimed at improving these speech patterns and the language siills 
of target school teachers. 

Objectives . The project objectives were as follows: 

1. Determine the nature of and the extent to which substandard 

speech is used in selected disadvantaged schools. 

2. Institute programs designed to remediate the substandard speech 

patterns of the children, teachers and parents involved. 

3. &/aluate the effectiveness of the remedial speech program. 

? . y9^6C _ t Na r rative . The Speech Improvement Program began on Febru-ar-- 8, 
19 d 6 with the emplojinent of a project director and a speech consultant. Six 
primary target elementary schools were identified to participate in the program 

Kumerous tape recordings were made and evaluated of the oral language of 
children and teachers in the six target schools, to identify characteristic 
language errors in these schools. In addition to providing a basis for lesson 
planning, these recordings also served as a mean of selecting pupils for small 
group instruction and as a pretest for evaluation purposes. 



While lesson plans were being written for the small classes, a series of 
four after-school teacher workshops were begun by the project *s university 
consultant. Bie first and third were joint staff meetings for every teacher 
in the six target schools; the second and fourth were only for representatives 
from these schools. They were aimed at the improvement of pupil language skills 
through regular classroom instruction. 



In addition 40 teachers participated in evening class in personal speech 
improvement. These classes met once a week for ten weeks. Of the five sections 
one was devoted solely to voice imprcr/ement . Teachers enrolled in the remaining^ 
four sections sought to generally improve their oral language. 

Small group instruction for 75 pupils in kindergarten, grade 3 and grade 6 
began on April 26. Groups met for twenty minute periods three times weekly, 
for a period of four weeks. This instruction was intended to serve as a trial 
for the work to be done during the following project year. 

E^/aluation Procedures and Results 

The evaluation of this project is based on recordings of pupil speech made 
on a pre-post basis. 



Objective 1. Determine the Nature of the Extent to Which Subs tandard 
Speech is Used in Selected Disadvantaged Schools" DeteDnination of the extent 
of substandard speech is a difficult problem since criteria vary widely. 

However, sufficient evidence was gathered from recordings and classroom evalua- 



tion to confirm the contention of the 'speech improvement team that the speSch' 
patterns of the children varies markedly from the speech used by the'.c6mm\mity- . 
at large. In this connection it is interesting to note that on the Teacher r 
Survey, administered in all target schools in June as part of the*overall evalua-^. 
tion of the Education Act program, "Intelligibility of pupil ^spe®ch" -was a-ated - . 
third lowest of 48 items. 



Objective 2. Institute Programs Designed to Remediate the Substandard rSpeech 
Patterns of the Children, Teachers and Parents^ This objective wasLlargely - 
procedural. As indicated inthe project narrative, direct small group instruction 
was given to 75- pupils in the target schools for. a period of foirr weeks, with 
three twenty-minute ifessons being given each week. In addition, four workshops 
for liie classroom teacher were presented -with the intention of improving <chil- • 
dren's speech patterns through in-service teacher training. A program of 
personal speech improvement for teachers -was initiated. . Forty teachers wfere ; 
enrolled in the course which met on ten successive Thursday .evenings, in five.’ 
separate sections. A speech •improvement-program designed.- for 'the. interested ' ' 
parents -was not initiated ^because of 'lack of project staff.' 



Objective 3. To Evaluate the Effectiveness of the Remedial Speech Program ; 
Evaluation of the effectiveness of the speech improvement program -for pupils 
was prepared on praU and post-tape recordings of pupils who were, classified ihL-. 
one of the four groups- (treatments). 



- / . y ’ ' I 

Group 1. These children were enrolled in the six selected primary target 
schools and received direct help in small group instruction. They -were instructed 
in 12 lessons of twenty -minutes each, three per week for four -weeks. .-A. total 
of 63 pupils in grades K, 3 and 6 had been tapec recorded both 'before and after." < 
the small group’ instructions. ' : ' • r:’ 



Group 2. These children, also enrolled in the six selected primary target- 
schools, did not receive the small group instructions. The teachers of these 
children completed the perso^l speech imprpvem,ent ;cpwse for 




Group 3. 'These children also were enrolled in! the ^six selected primary 
target schoblis-r The only possible benefits these -children'-rnay mvfe- received— - 
relative to speech ^provement is that their teachers were participants in 
the four in-service training sessions conducted for thfe staff s ‘ the priimi-f^^ 

target schools.' . i v 



Group 4. The children in this group were enrolled in primary: target 
schools ofaer than the six that were selected . to receiye the speech improvement 

project. Neither the pupils nor their teachers.: were involved, in. any ..sort „of 

speech r^ediation; This group may be viewed as a control groupV " ' 









The pupils involved in this evaluation were selected after the fact,,i.e,, 
they -wire hot placed in treatment groups at random. Fr6m*a study of" thfe 'fdur'* ' -' 
treatment' groups above one can see readily that improvement^ was'-'ex|)ected'to‘^^^^^ 
greatest in Group '!, folowed by Group 2, Group 3i arid finally Group ' 

received no -special remediation. Pupils in kindergarten, grade' '3''and'|radfe'"6^" 
were incl-uded in each group in order to determine idiethef th¥^tr4atm^hts" - - ■ ' = 

would be uniformly effective regardless of grade and level. Tliis factor ‘wasP-' - 
built into the design answring thei" important question of -whether such rem§dia-'’ 
tion should focus on thtf younger child or^ the older child, or wfiettier, iiideed'^i 
it makes a difference. V. . ;-,.a 








:i9 , 






Two minute tape recordings of the pupils* ’voice's^" were made both befbr¥ihd* 
after the project. One part of the tape recording consi^.tefl of children naming 
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twenty pict^e cards. The names consisted of. ^sounds and sound blends which were 
thought to be difficult for these 'youngsters. The second .part of the tape 
recording consisted of presenting each pupil with a -picture from a multi-ethnic 
first 'grade text which younger pupils were asked to tell what they -saw. and older 
ones were asked to make a story up about the picture. , r 



For each child the prasand post ••recordings were 
of the s^e tape. At the end of - the project period, 
therapy were asked to act as judges. ' Their task was 
on a five-point scale based on 'five factors ; • intelli 
and melody 5 omissions, substitutions, and additions j 
usage; and enunciation. The -criterion score was the 
judges. Judges were hot told, which side was the pre 



pu.t on the opposite sides 
.three -'teachers of speech 
to rate the pupils* -speech 

O’— ^ **• — >*• j ; yuivt? 

syntax, vocabulary and 
median rating of rthe three 
or post recording.,- 



The differences between the criterion scores of pra-and post- recordings 
were calculated and used as the basis for a two-way analysis, of a variance- of- 

grade. Jim none; of the five analyses was there a significant ? r'- - 

difference in either treatment effect or grade level..; There was a: slight * 
en ency for judges to ratfe the post-recordings higher than the pre-recordings, 
indicating In their judgment that slight o^^provement- had been made; , This slight 
provement, however,, was seen equall^'’ in all. four treatment groups aV well as ' 
for pupils in.kindergarten, grade 3 and grade 6 . -These ratings, then, f. give no 
widence that the speech of pupils involved in the Speech Improvement Proiect 
improved more than that of the control pupils. ^ d ^ 

'.toother task of the judges was to indicate which side of- the; tape .repre- - r 
sented t^“better quality of speech^.- Assuming that, pupils* speech would =generally ^ 
improve ^om pre- to post-recordings, -one would , expect the judges typically to 
choose the post recording as having higher quality. Thus, if two-^orithree of ■. - ,r' 
the judges selected side A, this was considered the judges* identification of 
the post, redordingi" ^ . ? * .. r ... 

'■ i t„.:' ■. - 'a •, r 

^ble 27 . Percent^e of Correct of Judge *s Identification of -Post .Tapes r -- • - , 





t1 

(H) 


t 2 

' (N) - - 


Kindergarteh ' 


.62.5 (24)' 


;■* 


Grade 3 


73.9 (23) 


77.3 (22) 


Grade 6 


75.0 (16) 


65.0 „(20) 


DOTAL ' 


.: 79^5 (63)^- 





t 3 

i ' (n) 




ip 4 

% - (N)- 



80;9 

^.2' 

76.2 



ris 



%.4 

-f v> 



(19)- 

(211 , 



the personal speech improvement program. 



Tabl^ shows, the. percentage of pupils^^in each grade.and' treatment whose-'- r 

identified .in this, way, , If pupils,had;neither J. 
improved nor _deteripnated - in their, speech, one would, expect .the>identificai;ionB. 
to be co^ec^...^ 6 r per-cent of the./time^'by chance. Although.each.p^rcenteige T.' 
exceeds this, ^^he-differ^ces among grades and treatments show.nQ. signficincer 
by chi squwe test, ~Th\is, the judgments for pupiis-.in.the^-T^•,oT 2 , ^d-l 3 
groups were no more accurate thto those for T^ control pupils. . In fact, the- . 
total percentage.cprr^ect .for the control .group is slightly higher''than.forKtiie 
other ttoee groups, although this difference is not toatistically/significapt' 

It should be remembered that pupils were selected for the T^ group because their ' ' 

speech ^^attera in nee^^pf . remediation*^ , . ^ 
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ELEMMRY SUM'ffiR SCHOOL 



Introduction 



Target school pupils served hy the Elementary Remediation and Emrichment project 
received a considerable amount of direct services in the last months of the 1965-66 
school year. Providing a summer school program for children from disadvantaged back^ 
grounds deals with the problem on two fronts. First, it provides remediation and 
enrichment activities on a more individualized basis than is. usually available in 
the re^lar. school year'. Second,- it combats-^the "summer loss” in achievement that ‘ 
is more pronounced among pupils from disadvantaged backgrolinds . ^ ■ i- •’ 

- T HI*. , » 

Objectives . The objectives of the Elementary.! Remediation and j Enrichment. Summer 
School are as fpllows: . , ' , ‘ ,r . , • ,1. ;■ v • 

». ^ ^ ~ 

1, Provide more individual help for- pupils mth special problems .than is . . y 

■ t .. now. possible in the classes in the pegi^ar sphool year, , ; 

2, Provide a program designed to help pupils strengthen the reading, arith- 
raatic, language, and study, skills and- to. stimulate within each pupil a, 

~r,'— .V- dW ire. f dr .improvement; .5 V 7. V ■ -T, 

,! T ■ .. i - ■ *■' 1 ; ■ H-’- . . -i • '.i,. r:-0 

3, - .Deepen insights and extend interests ^ of pupils though brpfd experiences7 ’r7 

,-smd. an enriched environment,. , ■ J “ j-r-m 



. ' • '7 . ■ ■- .... *:? ■ i."- 

.,4. Develop skills necessity for pupils tojwork; more effectively in ther 
. regulax school program, ; .. 






4 / 



Project Narrative . The project provided pupils in.; grades one^, through four .f, ,>•; 
with help in the improvement of reading, language development, oral and written 
expression, arithmetic as well , as enrichment activities -and field, trips. .(364>. ' ; 
classes) and, remedial reading '(29 .^asses'); “ F^fr p^ils,{bf >^adesr fiv%an^^^ 
the project, provided remedial instruction in reading (20 classes') and' arit|meti c7-^^^ 
(13 classes); instruction in' the basic.. skills for sixih, grade-,pupils^.(ip, class©?) j 
enrichment experiences in science and social studies (l2 classes). An enrichment 
program in art, music, and physical education. was. •Pipjyided for all pupils_in grades 
five and six. Field trips .were planned and ^tensive ' us^ of the'ri.ch7^reso\:Sce^^ 
the city of, Cincinnati .-and- the area clps.e-1^ surrounding, the city w^T a part pf.'Me'HT 
program, ^e. project also includedv.psychological, ; visiting- teacher:;, and librarian xi 
services, AllvClasses began June 2|) and lasted, for six weeks for four hours.per '‘.'j, 
day.-. -.ir. . . x. - -• 



'i 



i--n -r.; 






Evaluation Procedures and Results.- 






In,^the introduction, of this . repprt,- •referenca.,.wasr:pade': to^.jihfciniportance of 
summer; .school'. programs of enrictoent vand£ remediation, in combat.ing,a*ca4eniiCi "summer.- 1 ; 
loss" and. the cTmiulatiye, academic deficit ,of^.dis.advant,aged chi3dren><.;T.oi deit.ermine„ l 
the eff.eptiya,ness of the program in as ingle,,; summer school session- ds.^di.fficult, 

To be,.sure, jthe| academic skilis,.;in re.^ing and arithmetic can^.be. measur.ed .and ana-'jxx' 
lyzed for.jgains, but the, lasting effects, of theojenrichment activities.; h and whether ' • 
the obtained academic skillsjare maintained, can pnly be determined, by longitudinal 
study, Kie^first, three-, objecjjii.yes; are procedurals , They. JmplicitlycjaSsysie; tlmt 



'f, 



*>':u 
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i> \t:, } '3- c. *■ ^ 

_ - " ' ' ' \ ^ 

%etzel, Suzanne and Jacobs, James, "A Comparison of Achievement Gains of Advantaged 
and Disadvantaged Pupils Through the Simnner Months," Journal of Instructional Research 
and Program Development , Cincinnati Public Schools, October, 19659 Vol, 1, #1, pp. 19-29. 
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their ^firbnent will result in pupil behavioral changes toward desirable but 

thn^+i^ ^ various components of the project each have their particular 

j however, in general, they contain the purpose of improved readinc Ian 

Measurement of various acadL^^^^Slls waf !Sde^" 
May, 1966 and again at the end of the summer school session in Julv The fn-rmp-r 

"hi'^h to compare July (ei^'of session) 

Ob,iectlv e X. Provide 

vice other aid to further individualize instruction. Teacher aides were n<5Pri pv+«« 

se^^pq*^ supportive psychological services and visiting teacher 

services gave further aid to children. The assumption is made of coSfe 

«^th "special problem^." S?"rthSf 

p^vlsL^to^lrt^fl?' believe that these 

?e*p^Tch^rye“f ^ 

;_.,+ {} 2°®^ •••^ stimulate within each pupil a desire for ijtmm-erp 

nroiirt'^nfl“+r'^®^ by comparing retention rates of fifth and sixth graders in this 
S2 tSfis enrolled in similar components in the regular summS school 
SmuIs percentages of pupils consisting the various summer school ram- 

E™I€£~ rj- 

2 b j _ ective 3 . De^en Insights and Ejctend Interests of Puoila Thrnncrh p,.op^ 
Sk°oS r »°,^°^?l J^£°3!! ent. actensive enricLX^t^t^ ^ 

in FahniaTO ^ target schools except sixth graders \*o were tested 

which beS*JiiS°on*«ns^s'T “““Plie^ed during the last week of summer school 
wnicn oegan June 20 and ended six wppIch Tp+pw. ovr^ vu«u*wsi ot-tnjux 

roomr ae rw s«« SS ®**“J“'* “ ®9ual number of pupils to each class, 

pupils all of who. post-test means for second, third, and fourth grade 

self-contained classes, are shown in able a8. ®?en 

post-tesr ^Iv ® significant difference frcm pre-test to 

if «a^ sS^ ! ? ^ *"® a»ithmetie concepts subtests 

fc™LS f^L ^ "° gain. The largest gains seem to have 

gMeral area of reading rather than arithmetic. This probablv 
reflects the greater emphasis on reading in these grades as coo^ared to artttoetic 
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Table 29. Suninary of ^t'andafdiied Achieveme'rit Test Results Obtained from Second/ 'Th£rdi^ aM ‘Fourth Oraide Pupils 
Attending Self-Contained Suniiier School Classes, for a Period of Six Weehi.' ' " . 





■ ■ 


( 

PreiTest 

■ ' Mean - ' ' 


'' X * ; • 

Post-Test . 
' '' ’ Itean' ' ' 


Mean . ' 

J^Diff^r|nce^^^ 


Difference 
Sl«mific'ant7* ” 


.. Months 
of Gain»*‘ ' 


brade 2 






<• j iM; ^ f 




' ' ^ ' * ' 

, - - ( 

' ' ' ^ ^ , 


' Li.v/ 


Metropolitan Primary I, Form A 


- 




- - ■ , ■ 


. ' ■> 


» : ^ ♦ 1* , 

V ‘ « V 


-** *> ' ' . 


Word Knowledge 


754' 


'■ 27 I 39 


28.96 


1.57 - 


Yes ‘ 


2 ' 


Word Discrimination 


745 


26.71 


27.63 


.92 


Yes 


■ 1 


Reading 


739 


28.86 


31.34 


2.48 


Yes 


2 


Grade 3 ' ' ' 






! ■ 






jf 


Stanford Primary II, Form X' • 


■ V I 


^ ‘ i , 








• / r * ‘ 


■; r '' ‘ ^ * ' * 

Word Meaning 


^ • r 

685 


♦ *C>* ' 

' 15.39 ■ 


16180 ■ 


. 1.41 


'Xei ■ 




- Paragraph Meaning ' • 


68b 


t '24:77 


26:82 


' • 2.05 


Yes- 


-- i-r 


Arithmetic Coni^tatlon , ! 


6.77 


? 24:59 


' £• 25.23 . ‘ 


: .'64 


Yes, 


BO r ,3c 'i . ' 


Arithmetic, incepts . , 

Grade 4 

Stanford Intemediate, Fo'm X 


o660 


^ <-l6,k9 y 


17-47 . 


•! ; ■ ' ' 


• ~ 7e» • 


c I'.'.i ??.r; 


Word Meaning 


50 


9-36 


10.98 


1.62 


Yes 


3 


Paragraph Meaning 


50 


17.22 


18.52 


1.19 


Yes 


1 


Arithmetic Cooqputation 


50 


12.64 


12.84 


.20 


lk> 


0 


Arithaetic Concepts 


50 


9.14 


8.82 


-.32 


Ho 


0 


Aritbnetic Application 


50 


9.86 


10.90 


1.04 


Yes 


1 



♦Difference tested at 5% rislx. level with one-tailed t-test. 
♦♦These estimates are rounded to nearest whole number. 



Fifth and sixth grade pupils attending summer school did so by enrolling in 
programs which had particular emphases. Random samples of 50 pupils in each of 
the four components were selected equally from each class in operation. Results 
of the pre- and post-test were analyzed in a manner similar to that used for the 
second, third, and fourth grade results. A simnnary of these results is shown in 
Table 29. 



Table 29. Summary of Stanford Achievonent Test Results, Intemediate II, Form X, for Fifth Grade Pupils in 
Various Sumner School Components. 



SUItXR SCHOOL COMFOIOan! 
Stanford Suhtest 


N 


Pre-Test 
Raw Score 
Mean 


Post^Test 
Raw Score 
Mean 


Mean 

Difference 


Difference 

SiRnlficantt 


Months 
of Gain 


RXHEDIAL BEiDIRG 
Word Meaning 


50 


11.30 


16.05 


4.75 


Yes 


8 


Paragraph Meaning 


50 


16.94 


17.94 


.1.00 


Yes 


1 


RBSDIAL ARITHMETIC 


Arithmetic Computation 


50 


9.18 


11.90 


2.72 


Yea 


6 


Arithmetic Concepts 


50 


7.08 


V.92 


.84 


Yes 


3 


Arithmetic Application 


50 


10.26 


10.88 


.62 


Yes 


2 


TAisrrr DEVsiorNEirr 


Aritlmetic Cooqputation 


26 


11.85 


14.08 


2.23 


Yes 


4 


Arithmetic Concepts 


26 


10.42 


11.85 


1.43 


Yes 


4 


Arithmetic Application 


26 


15.08 


16.12 


1.04 


Yes 


2 


Word Meaning 


4o 


20.08 


23.55 


3.47 


Yes 


7 


Paragraph Meaning 


4o 


28.60 


32.20 


3.60 


Yes 


4 


Science 


50 


26.70 


27.30 


.60 


Ho 


0 


Social Studiea 


50 


32.07 


33.02 


.95 


Yes 


1 


OKIUS BASIC 


Spelling 


50 


23.50 


27.56 


4.06 


Yes 


5 


language 


50 


68.66 


68.40 


'**•26 


No 


0 
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test Of the twelve oom^LbL ™Iv 3swS*^ “?'’“ “ «>e pre- 

in science under Talent Development and the ^differences, one 

Basic component. The lack of Sgnificant incrpa^^ language under the Skills 

to the content validity of the tLt FurthPr- science may he partially due 

Development program are very broad and include emphasis in the Talent 

social studies. include arithmetic., reading, science, and 

I.pils^n""L%Jo^^^^ little doubt that 

made in grades 2, 3 , and 4 appear trL aSut whet gains 

the regular school year. All subiects in +ht ^ ^ expected normally in 

fa., surpass noimal ^Pe^taUon S^^'graLs """" 
occurred. Thus, when classes concentrated ^^^rp sublet specialization- 
significantly. * reading, achievement in reading rose 
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SECO^ARY SUMM^ SCHCX>I. ' T *u ‘ ; 

. . . * , ’ ' ' > ^ < , ' . ' , C*. ' 

Introductlbn . 

To build upon the gains made in the Secondary Remediation and Enrichment 
project) ®u extensive summer school project was inaugi^ated for secfondary level ^ , ^ 
pupils in Cincinnati’s primary and secondary target schools^ The project. pff;ered. 
p rnun group instruction in reading improvaaent, remedial arithmetic, science, 
social studies, art, music, junior theatre, j\anior typing, and pre-collpge. study 
skills# Except for the pre-college workshop, these classes were open to the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grade pupils liHng in the tw^et areas. Teachers, counr 
selors and administrators screened pupils for eligibility on the basis of their • , 
abilities .and needs. The pre-college workshop was open to twelfth grade pupils , 
vbo had made definite college plans. The project.aasp encompassed' a program pf 
service to actual and potential drop-outs involving intensive counselor and visiti'pg . 
teacher service. - . ^ r. 

Objectives . The objectives of the Secondary. Summer School project are a?. . 

follows: 



1.' To raise level of pupil achievement. . 



" 2." To inculcate skills of reading, arithmetic and studying. 



3o To Improve pupil iaotivation. 

4, ~ To build and reinforce interests in art, music, social studies, science 

and drama. 

5. To improve self-image of pupils. , . , . 

Project Iterrative . The project provided junior high school pupils with remedial 
instruction in reading (8 classes) and arithmetic (iS classes), it also furnished 
enrichment experiences in science (6 classes), social studies (7 ^^sses), .a^. (2. 
classes), music (3 classes), junior theatre (l class), and junior typing (8 classes). 
A pre-college workshop, housed on the University of Cincinnati campus, was avail- 
able. to 60 graduated seniors who were; registered for college for aut\^;"rl966r\A 
classes began Jime 20 with junior high sections meeting, on alternating days, 
a.m^ to 12:00 noon, for six weeks. Pupils in the preTcpilege workshop attended .(^i^, 
8:00 a.m. to 12:00 npon, for seven weeks. ; , „ r-'; 

Bvaliaation P^cedures and Results , . ,nf. . .. . v 

Achievement test results are a key source of evaluative infozmatipn for .|ihe 
areas. These, tests were given oft, a pre-post prpject basis. .>3he develop- 
ment. of typing skills as measured by a timed writing exercise, was the basis, for . 
the evaluating Junior Typing, while two questionnaires ad min istered to. workshop . .. 

participants will be discussed in connection, with the pre-college sessions., .^Ratings 
of pupil, participation and attendance given by teachers in the junior high school 
classes were used as an index of pupil motivation in relation to the third ohjec- .. 
tive. this, same heading, the services, provided to actual and potential, drop- 

outs wf .Q diseased. Other enrichment components of the project, namely, art, 
music and theatre were evaluated on the basis of questionnaires. Unfortunately, 
little information is available for an appraisal of the effect of the project on 
pupils* self-image. 
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To Raise Level of Pupil Achievement « Normally little or no 
growth would "be expected to take pldhe-duriiig-th'e^isiiinmer period of absence from 
school. In fact, a decline in achievement is more likely. The project attempted 
to overcome this regression and to continue the progress made in the previbu^xi i 
s^ool ye^. For the four academic areas pupils were tested in their classes at 
the end of the ^summer session. The achievement scores'' of the'tebt ‘coverinfe '^he- 
®'^®\?-^,i’;istruction'wefe compared' idih ihos'e’ from the same^iiest given ''a^ the end- • - 
of theprecedihg school year. ■’ - > n -j - 



:> J.;.- 



:: ^ -cests snowed that these gains' are;^"" 

signifip^t for iafagraph Meaning^ ^itlmeti'c and Science^ The’ ‘sriiall increase in*^^*''® 

at ’ t^^^ level;-^ Thli' app'eb-s ' l(^"‘be a'^orth'i- ‘ ‘ 

while, benefit in contrast' to ' the^ decline' that normally occurs' over th6"'sMbt ^ 
months' for disadvantaged pupils. In' fact,’ the achib'vemeht gain 'is''cbn'sidbrably ■ ' ” 
peater than that suggested by test norms as the expectation for a few months ot 
instruction. Kie gain in. the Paragraph Meaning average raw score, for example, 
represents an achievement gain'bf abbut six" months* in' grkde’ placeibnt' scores 






Table 30. Comparison of Mean Pre-Post Raw Scores on the Advanced Stanford Batterv 
of Pupils in Junior High Summ^*r Classes." '' ^ ' •'> 



(N) 



Pre-Test 



Post-Test 



Diff. 

I :>r: 



S.E. 



Diff. 



Para. Meaning ( 54 ) I8.93 
Arithmetic (l2I) 28.54 
Social Studies (48) 36.79 
Science' (46) ' 26i48 



21.91 

30.79 

38.52 

31.43 



2.98 

2.25 

1.73 



■ - - s/; . ■ 

<621 : 4.80* 
.608 .3.70* 

1.14-9 1.51 

.:'927 5.34*. 



*Si^if i cant at the .01 level. ^ n-r^—r -. — 

0 ^|;ective 2 . jo .Inculcate Skills 6f- Reading, Arithmetic k^d ' Studying .-' ' ^ 
ing' skills my be, viewed as a^ rieceSSaiy foundation forTncreksed achie^erit. ^ Slhc'^-' 
sains in reading^ and arithmetic have already been hbted, '-bne ' nebd 'ohly- " ' 
' assume thax higher test pbrfdimhce reflects' the'appli cation of improved skills to^=- 
establish the project’s success in achieving the 'second objective; A' typihg'l;est ' '' 
given to pupils in junior typing indicated that the average pupil progressed from 
no typing skill at all to being able to type accurately about 15 ' words -a minut'e'i'i * r£ 

4 

For ^aduating seniors who had been accepted for college' admissi'off in- tiie" Tall, 
offered a workshop in- reading and study skills. ParUbipatlhg skhie^^^ 
VN=23) were asked to complete; a self -rating scale at the beginning of the' wjrkskop'*-'' 
and ^a-in the end. Raiirig themselves on a five-point scale cbnderhing l8"fe4iiri^ 
and study skills before and after the workshop, participants gave a meah pre-t'est ”• 
ratx^ of 2.89 and a mean post-test rating of 3.04. This increasd' is’ hot k'-tatis’-* /' 
ticaU.y significant. Only two of the 18 items show significant gains :'' *‘l" under- 
stand and remember what I read" and "l can find the main ided' in poen^'.'" " oie’ 
latter are' probably due to chance. ■ * : : 
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-Pn Improve Pupil Motiva+ion. Ratings on the motivation of pupils 
are n^H^tlSbf; on a pge-post LsiV ~ e^rs in tte suxnmer 

however rate pupils on their participation and attendance, instead of giving tra 
Sal ;:^rLr^ch pupU vaf rated either Scellerrt, Good “ 

^ nprformance Takine all pupils and classes as a whole, teachers rated o% of 
tLir wSls eithef”good" or" excellent" in terms of both their participation 
attendwS Ihe attempt to give service to out-of-school youth and to potential 
SSfln Srget scLol a?eas resulted in the identification of ip yo^g people. 
S ™fstSt a ietter announcing the se_^ces_ perepy 

nersonal contact was made with all duu vd oi unis group. — » 

Llors and visiting teachers provided guidance and =="“sel^ ^r^e to encouraee 
those who had been referred to return to school in the fall. In sme cases, 

appropriate agency referrals were made for youth '^''’/tfattLd^^ timHllLes 
ivom further school experience. Some were encouraged to attend part-time .cla ss es 

in continuing education, and others were referred to training classes and community 
work programs. 

The 1310 youngsters contacted consisted of 919 potential and 391 actual ^op- 
outs. By the L^of the drop-out effort, 978 of the I 3 IO had m^e concrete p^ 

to return to the regular day school program in the fall. referrals 

to attend afternoon or evening adult education classes. A total of 214 r^fem^ 
were made to such opportunity agencies as the Neighborhwd Youth 
rauion for Employment Program for Special Youth, the Job Corp.3, and Manpower De- 
velopment and Training. 

Only 17 youngsters were reported as having existing commitoents that would 
make it Lpossible or inadvisable to participate in some 

training program. Another 5^ were already involved in some positive program 
(presumably other than school), which they chose to continue. 

Obiective 4. To Build and Reinforce Interest in Art,, j^ic, Social Stud i e s, 
Sftience'^ and Drama. This objective pertains to the pro;ject components emphasizing 
enrichment rather“than remedial instruction. Classes in each of the areas speci- 
fied by the objective were offered to target school youngsters in seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades who seemed likely to profit from such enrichment. 

In addition to the evidence offered by achievement test scores conceding the 
success of these enrichment sei-vices, attempts at evaluation were mad,e throu^ 
questionnaires administered in a number of classes. Pupils were asked ^ ^OTer 
questions about the kinds of work they did, what they enjoyed most and ^at neld 
Lips yielded the most benefit. While pupil responses are of interest to the 
project staffs they are not considered to be of general importance to others, 
thus they are not reported here. 
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EiEMEIJIiARY SCHOOL BEMEDlATldN 



Introduction 



s.- t .( , 

o" '• 7 



^is pro^Ject is aimed particularly.' at motivating tHosd .pupils *■ in primary ' 
target elementary schools whose disad^taged cuitural>ackgrpunds ’'liave resi^^ 
in learning problems. It encompasses a variety of sei^rices, ajjL'’ of 'which are 

geared to give pupils a more positive 'concept ' of themselves, Hh’e comUnity arid 
their role in community life, ^ , .. ... ■ ’ o.nu. 

educational outcome desired. 



Increased scholastic achievestierit is n **^o it 



Mong the services planned to accompUsli, this goal werO: the s^ditibh of ' ' 

administrative, secretarial and suppprtive persorinelf 'cultural' Wti'kties shch ^as 
excursions and special assemblies; arid s%lementary; after- Resourde 
teachers were used to help identify and treat pupils* leWning p'roblems^ ' 
services were supplemented by other projects that served these primary target chil- ■ 

Se^ces project, for example, was. directed tomrd improving the 
physical condition of disadvantaged children, while the Parent 'Educatidn pjraidct 
was almpd at increased parental involvanent in their education. ~ • ' ' 

O bjectives . The objectives of the Elementary School Remediation and Enrich- 
ment project are as follows: , , 

1. Early identification and treatment of individual pupils with ‘leaminff ' ' 
pro uldflS • 

2. Opportunity to discover individual pupils* talents and interests' that ' ' 

^ basis for building positive feelings about one'* s self and’ ohe*s ' 
ability to achieve in school, ‘ ~ 

3. Achievement in school consistent with the potential oif ead> ^pil? - -- 

4. Iri^lyement of parents and community in the educational irocessf making 

school more meaningful to parents and pupils."' ■ ' * - * ti ■ 

^oject Narrative. The Elementary Remediation and Enrichment project for 

9»'^’®^ruary 1 and concluded on Au^st '31,^1966. Among 
the additional personnel employed under the project were 11 administrative aides, 
responsible to each school principal for supervising, organizirig ana' ccordin^tini ’ 
project services, both during and after the school day. The 2rresdurce teacher! 

^d in the project worked directly with pupils who Sd lS4rnin^“^, 
avamble for group conferences concerning these piipilsi cb^reiicved’ the figular 
teachers for such conferences. Also added to the staffs of the’ prSnar^y target 
elementary schools were 10.5 remedial reading teachers. T' increase the effec- 
tiveness of these professional personnel, 22 resident aides were used to help 
n erpret the school and its educational objectives to the community. One person 
TOS ^ployed to coordinate after-school activities in each project Lhool. Finally, 
n ttose scho^ where additional secretarial time was necessary to carry out the 
project, a part- or full-time secretary was added, 

A substantial part of the budget for the Elementary Remediation and Enrich- 
ment project was allotted for the purchase of equipment and supplies that would 
be specially suited to disadvantaged children. Special books and materials for 
both rmediation and enrichment were purchased, with careful attention paid to 
the cultoal content of printed m9,terials. m addition, a number of auSo-visual 

instructional devices were purchased to increase the effectiveness of specialized 
instruction in project classrooms. -Lveiiess oi specialized 
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Project services were aimed primarily at those pupils ^rho were most educa- 
tionally deprived. Pupils with learning problems were identified and placed in 
small groups. These groups were given special attention by either resource teachers, 
remedial reading teachers, or both. Non-public school pupils also received 
remedial instruction at nearby public schools. 

Resource teachers and regular classroom teachers made extensive use of excur- 
sions to introduce children to the wider community around them and to giV3 them 
experiences not normally furnished by their homes. Extensive after-school activi- 
ties also contributed to enriching the background of project children. The prin- 
cipal focus of these activities was on the hobbies and interests of the pupils. 

Thus, many of them were motivated to participate more actively in the organized 
program, thereby extending the scope of their interest, developing their natural 
talents and enhancing the concept they had of themselves. 

Evaluation Procedures and Results 



Because of the broad range of this project and the related secondary level 
project in primaiy target schools, much of the information collected from program 
evaluation is pertinent here. The procedure for evaluating this project will be to 
narrow the focus of appraisal to primary target schools only and to relate the 
findings to specific objectives of the project. 

Data that may be used in evaluating the Elementary Enrichment and Remediation 
project include the following: selected items from the Parent Survey, Teacher 

Survey, and Student Survey; achievement data collected for grades two through six; 
promotion rates; and scores on measures of pupil self-image. 

Because the project began late in the school year, marked changes in data that 
may be compared with pre-project findings are not expected at this time. Even when 
pre-project baseline data are available, the comparison of post-project findings 
will not be extensive. This report will be more concerned with whether the direc- 
tion of the program seems to correspond with the needs indicated by the data. At 
best, one might hope to identify a few needed services or project emphases that do 
not seem adequatel^r covered by current project organization and plans. 

Objective 1 . Early identification and treatment of individual pupils with 
learning problems . Although pupils with learning problems are found in every 
school, they are likely to be more common in disadvantaged areas than in suburban 
communities. This probability is confirmed by the Teacher Survey ratings given 
by primary target elementary teachers on items concerning Motivation of my pupils . 
The type of pupils I teach , and Previous academic preparation of my pupils . Each 
of these items was rated much lower by primary target elementary teachers than by 
elementary teachers in non- target schools. 

Other Teacher Survey results provide evidence that primary target elementary 
staff members felt a strong impact from the remediation and enrichment service's 
provided by the project. A comparison of January and June ratings shows that the 
fo\ir survey items related directly to these services ( Provision for academic re- 
mediation , Provision for jpupil cult\iral growth. Adequacy of enrichment activities, 
and Present curriculum for the disadvant^ed ) increased significantly. Two other 
items related less directly showed non-significant gains (Provision for emotionally 
disturbed and Provision for socially maladjusted child) . In contrast, in those 
non-project schools where the survey was administered, the ratings in both January 
and June on all these items except Provision for emotionally disturbed decreased. 

There is some evidence that disadvantaged pupils themselves feel a need for 
intensified help. On the Student Survey, more primary target elementary pupils 
than control pupils gave an affirmative answer to the question "Do you need more 
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help from^yoiir teacher?" Likewise, more primary target pupils answered jes to the 
question "Would you like to talk to your teacher more?", hut this difference was 
not statistically significant. 

Objective 2 , Opportunity to discover individual pupil talents and interests 
that can he a basis for building positive feelings about one *s self and one’s ability 
to achieve in school . A positive self-image is generally considered essential to 
optimal academic achievement. In the case of disadvantaged pupils, it is common]^ 
believed that a low self-estimate is ^ ‘h'l *hr\ 

~ w x/w WOJ^JUX CVUXV/JLX 

and accOTplishment. Th\is, this project, like most of the other local Education Act 
efforts, assumes that raising pupil self-concept is a prerequisite to raising pupil 
achievement. 

Teachers who work with project children do, in fact, see the self-concept of 
these pupils as low. This fact is evidenced by ratings given Pupil /tTnage of self 
8»spxration level on the June Teacher Surveyi Primary target elementary 
teachers rated, both items below the middle of the seven-point scale; the ratings 
on both were below, the mean of all 48 survey items; and, most striking, project 
teachers* ratings on both items were over a full unit below those of . non-rtarget . 
teachers. Kiese June primary target ratings represent a slight increase over the,, 
January rating on aspiration level and a similarly insignificant decrease for 
self-image. 

The very limited data available for pre-post comparison, then, show no . evide^nce 
that pupils* feelings about themselves, as observed by teachers, improved' in the 
first project year. Indeed, noticeable improvement could scarcely be expected in 
CO short a time. 

An interesting contrast to these teacher estimates is presented by other, 
pertinent data. Unfortunately, the other approaches .to evaluating self-concept 
permit neither pre-post analysis or comparison with non-project pupils .IHroughout 
the school system. Rather, in each case, the comparison is with secondary target 
and control" groups. 

On the Student Survey ^pupils themselves were asked four questions relevant to 
self-concept: "Are you satisfied with report card grades?", ."Are you doing better 

in your school-work this year?", "Do you think you will graduate firom, high school?". 
Do you hope to go to college?" In no case is there a significant difference in 
number of affirmative responses between primary target pupils and others. 

The similarity of self-concept between primary target pupils and others of 
similar backgroimd is confirmed by the three instruments used to assess self-concept 
directly. Althou^ appropriate normative data is not available, the scores of the 
project children on all instruments were comparable with those of the secondary 
target and control groups. In all, they give an impression of a relatively favorable 
self-concept. 

What I Am Like tests self-image in physical, psychological, and social con- 
texts through pupil self-ratings on a five-point bi-polar adjective scale. Tbtal 
mean ratings of primary target elementary pupils (grades 4 throu^ 6) on the ten 
items in each subtest were above the theoretical mid-point of the scale: physical, 

3»94; psychological, social, 3»77» Only in the social area were project 

pupils lower than those in secondary target and control schools, and this difference 
is not statistically significant. 

In primary grades the Attitude Toward Self and School instrument yielded similar 
results. For each of 18 items the child is asked to blacken the nose of a smiling 
or a frowning face to show how he feels. For only two items is there a significant 
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difference "between the percentages of smiling faces marked by primary target chil- 
dren (those served by this project) and by the non-project group. More project 
than non-project children marked the smiling face for "When you get your report 
card and take it home," (92fo vs. Q3io), and fewer marked bhe smiling face for "About 
garowing up getting older," (70^ vs. 8l^). Again, large percentages of smiling 
faces s-uggest a faii-ly high self-concept, although this must be a tentative con- 
clusion in the absence of normative data. 






Children’s di-awings of a house, a brss and a person vrere scored on the basis 
__ eight factors identified in the literature on the House-Tree-Person technique. 
All factors were believed to measure aspects of self-concept. An aiialysis of 
variance showed no significant difference in the scores earned by primary target, 
secondary target and control pupils. 



All the above data will serve as a baseline for future evaluation of self- 
image. After these children have been exposed to Education Act services for a 
longer time, more reliable conclusions about the effect on their self-concept 
will be possible. 



Objective 3. Achievement in s chool consistent with the potential of each pupil . 
If the project is successful in providing adequate remediation and enrichment to 
pupils with learning problems, this success should ultimately be reflected in higher 
school achievement. Data collected for program evaluation include direct and in- 
direct assessment of pupil achievement. Since Education Act effects from the brief 
period of services in the first year were not likely to be meas\irable, standardized 
achievement tests were administered only once, to establish baseline data for future 
comparison. Less direct approaches to measuring achievement include teacher judg- 
ments, reflected in promotion rates and results of the Teacher Survey, and responses 
to the surveys of parents and pupils. Teacher judgments alone permit limited lon- 
gitudinal comparisons at this time. 

Althotagh Teacher Survey ratings of Achievement of pupils are lower in primary 
target than in secondary target and control elementary schools, the primary target 
mean rating for this item increased 4.9 per cent from January to June, while secon- 
d.ary target and control ratings were almost identical for the two surveys. This 
primary target increase was higher than the mean increase for all 44 survey items. 

Primary target elementary parents supported this judgment of improved school 

work., with 92 per cent affirmative response to the question "Is improving 

in (his or her) school work?" on the Parent Survey. This percentage was exceeded 
"by only three other items. Pupils reacted less strongly, with 75 psr cent affirm- 
ative response to a similar question; this item ranked in the bottom half of the 
20 items on the Student Siirvey. 



Teacher judgments of pupil achievement are also reflected in .promotion rates. 
Cincinnati’s "Policy on Classification of Elementary School Pupils" (Revised, 1965) 
specifies: "Primary factors in classification are age, rate of learning, and 

achievement ." This emphasis places the achievement criterion in relation to other 
promotion standards (secondary factors are also specified), and suggests that 
learning ability must be appraised along with achievement. This is consistent 
with the project objective in question. 

Table 31 compares primary target promotion rates with those of all other 
elementary schools for the period from 196O-61 to 1964-65 and for 1965-66. These 
data show a consistent pattern of lower rates in primary target schools. The 
smallest differences appear in the grades where the highest percentages of pupils 
are promoted. In this regard it should be noted that Cincinnati’s promotion 
policy strongly discourages repetition of kindergarten, of two successive grad.es. 




or of a total of more than two years in elementary school. 



Table 31. 



GRADE 



Target El«e„tar^ Sehool 

Average Per Cent Promoted Frcan 

1960-61 to 1964-65 

_Non-PT Schools PT Schools Diff. 




^^eighted 
Average 
All Grades 



95.1- 



93.3 



•? 1.6 



96.4 



93.j 



--3.I 



small ana seem to be a fWtion ® tofferenoes, however, fend to be ^ 

promotion. When prlmarnSge? rrtS fon^^i e “ ““-I^'y-iirgef school- f ^ - 
those Of the baseKrSfthSe1s":i^st Spared toh 

their potential is tteoS**stMteaS^^tf pupils' achievement matches ' 

that tests of general i^llige^^nchoS^iic ap^it^S^2^^h*° however.- 

achievement since their scores are themselves tests of 

ability hhs -been develooed intellectual 

school -aoKievement is 

kind. . ^ comparing one type of achievement with another, similar 

ment section^of°SS’’l” ^^L°^EwOu^Sn Aohieve- 

achievement, based on scSMo^?tnJr'.^f^ f 

Of expected achievement ™s, however. too’temous'tTlritTSud Snc?Si“- 

mahinSSS^;^ communit / jn the educationai 

S S- n Iroj^ sS^g-t tH~rth:in^ir «»a 8«eaia- ’ 

the education of primari ?22t community in 

through the use of resident aide-, i fhis involvement was promoted 

discussion group session?* S^itvT ’'“f ">3 conducting study- 

activities, especially after-school trSrmrSou^Som!”°*“* through enrichment 

ratinS^iven on’^thrie^h^si-^ey^to it2^“° ProSeot is reflected in the ’ 

ment. Three items concerning parent ^ conmmnity' involve- 

January to dST^ihe^Sin^^ 



^ 






■i 



Concept Rated 
by FT Teachers 

Parent Involvement 

Parent Participation in School 

Supportive Attitude of Parents 
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January 


June 




Rating 


Rating 


Diff. 


2.94 


3.23 


+.29 


2.74 


2.93 


+.19 


3.70 


3.71 


+.01 



Similarly, teacher ratings of Field trip opportunities increased from January (4.4?) 
to June v5»v2), a total increase of 1.35* This indication of improvement maybe 
checked by an examination of the results of the Parent Survey and the Student Sur- 
vey. More parents of primary target children than of secondary target and control 
youngsters said they were encouraged to participate in school (84^ vs. 8l^) and 
were active in school (42^ vs. 32^). On the Student Survey, however, primary tar- 
get pupils answered items on parent involvement about the same as secondary target 
and control pupils. Slightly more pupils said someone at home had talked to their 
teacher (8l% vs. 79^), that they got praise at home for good schoolwork (&2!^ vs. 80^), 
and that they talked about their future career at home (86^ vs. 85^). Only on the 
item Do you talk about school at home was the percentage of affirmative response 
smaller in primary target schools {79fo vs. 84fo). Concerning community involvement 
through field trips, primary target pupils were also slightly more affirmative in 
their responses: Do you enjoy field trips ( 98 ^ vs. 93%) \ Do field trips help you 

in schoolwork (77% vs. 73%). 

In addition to suggesting project success in achieving community involvement, 
the percentages on these two field trip items seem to have another implication. 

About a fifth of the pupils who acknowledge that field trips are pleasant fail to 
see any academic benefit resulting from them. This is true in both project and 
non- project schools. 
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SECONDABY SCHOOL EEMEDIATION AND ENRICHMENT 



Introduction 




By the time the disadvantaged pupil reaches the secondary school age, the 
culturally based obstacles to learning that have not been adequately dealt with 
have been 'compounded in number and complexity. As these individuals pas^ ;the 
sige limit of compulsory school attendance, their lack of success and interest 
in the, school very often causes them to terminate their education. The loss to 
the person and! to society is tragic. . . 



To relieve ^this problem, this project sought to aid 2379 disadvantaged 
secohdi^’^'^ilsi in the one senior high attendance area designated as a primary 
target irea. The attempt to increase these pupils' chances of academic success ; ’ 
included five* main areas of service:, remedial help, individual small group 
instrnctioh. Intensified pupil-personnel services, curricular enrichmen-fe, and' 
welfare." 



Objectives . The objectives of the Secondary School Remediation and 
Enrichment project are as follows: 



i. To raise the level of pppil achievement. 
-2. To improve- attendance. 

3. To reduce dropout rate. 

4. To in^rove pupil-motivation. 

5. TO improve self-image of pupils. 



Pro j ect Narrat ive . To provide the services indicated above the staffs of- 
the project schools were supplemented vith additional personnel. Six admini- 
strative aides were added to take charge of inclement ing this project. Pour 
resource teachers were assigned, one each in the areas of English, mathematics, 
social studies and science. These teachers helped the 15 specially assigned 
teachers in their remedial work with small groups of pupils. As a means of 
intensifying the personal services provided for these pupils, two coianselors 
and two vititing teachers were employed. Nine resident aides and nine clerk- 
typists were also hired to provide important non-professional service. 



The pupils most in need of remedial help in one or more areas of instruction 
were placed in groups of not more than fifteen pupils each. These groups, taiaght 
by the remedial personnel hired for the project, were paired with remedial sec- 
tions taught by regular staff members. 



The four resource teachers helped the remedial teachers locate appropriate 
materials, plan classroom activities, and arrange for field trips or other 
culturally enriching activities. Most of the field trips were closely related 
to class 'work so that they would supplement the instruction and stimulate 
interest. Other excursions were cultural in nature to give pupils new types 
of experiences. 



Many pupils in the project were in need of financial assistance to stay in 
school. For some of these, clothing was purchased, while others were furnished 
a hot lunch daily. Sudh school supplies as pencils, pens, notebooks, gym shoes 
or gym suits were bought when pupils could not supply them. Bus fare, supplied 
through the Health services project, was available for pupils to keep clinic or 
dental appointments. 

The senior high project counselor worked closely with potential drop-outs 
and with thOi,;a seniors >dio would find it difficult to get jobs after graduation. 
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The junior-high counselor and the tvo visiting teachers provided general guidance 
and adjustment services. 

Evaluation Procedures and Results 

In the evaluation of the Education Act program much infom^tion was collected 
that is pertinent here. The procedure for evaluating this project will be to 
narrow the focus to the secondary level primary target schools only and to relate 
the findings to specific project objectives. Data used in evaluating this project 
include the following: selected items from the Teacher Survey, Student Survey, 

and Parent Survey; achievement test data collected for grades seven through 
eleven; promotion, attendance and drop-out rates; and self-image data. 

Objectives 1. To Raise the Level of Pupil Achievement . Nearly all the 
remedial suid enrichment services of this project are directed principal^ to 
raising the achievement level of disadvantaged pupils. It must be realized, 
however, that gains in pupil achievement are normally accomplished slowly, so 
that it, is. not likely that any appreciable differences would appear in the. 
achievement of pupils after only five months of Education Act services. To . 
establish a baseline, however,, all project pupils were tested with the Stanford 
Achievement Tests in May, I966. The results of these tests are shown in Table 

1 and 2. 

Interpretations of these scores should be tempered by two factors. First, 
the norms on the Stanford Achievement Tests are demanding because the norming 
population was considerably above national average with respect to scholastic 
aptitude (Otis I.Q. median IO6-IO9). Secondly, thelBEA evaluation required a 
large volume of testing to be performed in a short period of time and the con- 
ditions \inder which these achievement tests were taken were not believed to he 
conductive to optimal performance. Teachers and administrators reported tha,t 
pupils seemed weari^ of testing, and this condition probably kept them from doing 
as well as they might have if the test sessions had been spaced over a longer 
period of time. 

Table 32 shows the grade scores of project pupils in grades 7, 8 and 9« 

Since the tests were administered in May, the grade norm is the grade level 
plus 9 months. 



Table 32. Suamary of Stanford Achievenenb Grade Scores for Primary Target Secondary Schools by Grade, 
Subtest, and Quartile Points. 



Subtest 


Quartiles: 


7 


*^3 


Grade Level 
8 

<il % 


«1 


9 

®-2 


S 


Paragraph Meaning 


•t-3 


5-2 


6.1 


5.0 


6.0 


7.1 


5.4 


6.4 


7.7 


Spelling 


U.7 


6.1 


7.4 


5.2 


6.7 


7.7 


6.2 


7.7 


9.4 


Language 


U.O 


4.8 


5.8 


4.6 


5.4 


6.6 


4.9 


5.8 


7.2 


Arithmetic Computation 


h.3 


5-4 


6.2 


5.1 


5.8 


7.5 


5.7 


6.6 


8 


Arithmetic Concepts 


5-2 


6.0 


6.8 


5.6 


6.5 


7.7 


6.2 


7.1 


* 


Arithmetic Applications 


5.3 


6.0 


7.0 


5.6 


6.5 


7.7 


6.0 


7.2 


7.9 


Social Studies 


4.8 


5.5 


6.4 


5.2 


6.2 


7.2 


5.8 


t.f 


7.8 


Science 


4.6 


5.2 


5.9 


5.0 


5.8 


6.9 


5.4 


6.4 


8.1 


Battery Mid-Score 


4.7 


5.5 


6.3 


5.2 


6.1 


7.3 


5.8 


6.7 


8.0 



The median battery mid-scores for grades 7, 8 and 9 are seen in Table 32 as 
5.5, 6.1, and'6.7, respectively. The delations of these mid-scores from th?ir 
respective norms are -24 months, -28 months and -32 months, for grades 7, 8,‘ 
and 9, respectively. The deviations from norm increase each year by four months, 
reflecting a wider range from norm. - 

The subtest showing the highest grade score achievement in ail tl:u:ee grades . 
is ^elling^ while the lowest subtest achievement in all three grades is' language, . 
(These observations were also true in the elementary grades.), Rote' learning 
methods are typically used in teaching spelling. One might speculate that spelling 
■! o /\-p-i*ovn Vto/tfmco 1+1 1 <! sn'h-ie''t to "rnte learnlno:. slmnle evaluation and nuuil 

feedback, arid subject to controlled classroom manag^ent. These factors may account, 
for this relatively high achievement. The relatively low achievement in language 
is one of the most typical characteristics of disadvantaged children, To teach 
language in such a way ' as to be -meaningful in the life . ;Space 6f these children 'is 
most difficult. ’ 'Further, deficits in language are very conspicuous 
children enter school, ' , ^ . ’ / ’ .. - 

The te'nt results for the (one) primary target Senior high school are shorn 
in Table 3^i The Stanf or d, High School battery reports T-score'nonns,' not gi*ade . , 
scores, l^ile the battery administered included an English subtest, those resets 
are not reported because of errors in scoring the test. Twelfth grade students 
were not tested because of their already heavy test schedules and because their 
graduation will prevent follow-up. . , , 



Table SS.' Summary of Stanford High School Battery Achievement Tests Results 
(standard Scores)' for Primary Target Senior High Schorol Students 
by Grade, Subtest ’and Quartile Points, - ' ' 



Grade Level 
Quart ile 


Reading 


Numerical 
Competence .. 


Mathematics 
Part- "A" 


. Battery 
Mid-Score 




Grade 10 
Ql 


36* 


35 


39 


36, 


* 


Q2 

Q3 


4l 


4l 


45 


4i 




46 


46 


49 


46 




Grade 11 


Ql 


38 


35 


38 


30 




Q2 

Q3 


43 


4l 


44 


43 




48 


46 


50 


48 





*These are standard scores (T-scores) with a mean of 50 and a standard deviation 
of 10. 



A T-score of 4o (one standard deviation below the mean) is equivalent to the 
l6th percentile, while 45 is equivalent to the 30th percentile. Thus, the median 
achievement on the three subtests is between the l6th and 30th percentiles. This 
achievement exceeds that of earlier grades and probably reflects a selection fac- ^ 
tor due to school drop-out of the lowest achievers. 

A few items of information do afford some indirect indications of the effect 
of the project on pupil achievement. Teacher Survey ratings, responses to sur- 
veys of parents and pupils, and pupil promotion rates may be examined for this 
purpose. 

Comparing primary target teachers’ ratings on the item "Achievement of 
pupils" in January and June provides an index to appraise change. These January 
and June ratings may be further compared with those of secondairy target and 
control teachers to offset the possibility that differences were an effect of 
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time of year rather than.pf actual, perception qf change. Primary . target 
secondary teachers rated the achievement of .pupils 11.6 per, cent higher in*^ ‘ 

June) than in January., The , ratings of secondary target and control teachers, on 
the other hand, decreased in June: the secondapr target rating by„ .9 per'cent; 

and the control of 10.6 per cent . . . , • ‘ ‘ 

Teachers, then, evidently saw, some indication of increased achievement among 
the primary target , pupils. There is. some evidence that parents also felt-tliaiK 
their children were achieving st a higher level,' ‘ On the Parent Su^ej^; ’99„ per-cent 

nf “hllP rk-P 

^U.^4. J.O X UCU . OliOkU UllCXI* 

children were improving' in their school work. /This percent^e' of Wfirmative /' 

response ranks this item well above the overall mean of 91 pe'r^ceht "bh the’^^lU iterh 
questionnaire.. 



} ' rc y '} :: 



'O:: 



indxcat^g._^_„ — . xiiao 

significantly lower for sfco^da^'-’^leye/ p^^ target 'pupils '.than /for' ^ 

It ranks, the item in, the bbttonfiialf , of,* the 20' items' bn. the survey'/ 

Available data, on pupfl promotion, peiini^ a Cpiaparisph' of . l’^5-66^'raf;ek'''in: " 

primary target -secondary schools with' .similar- data from the preceding" 'five-year ‘ 

period. These data are reported in Table 34. ’ ’ 

T^bU «„-Prim.y I.rset S.=»,a.„ School. Co,p.,l„. 



Grade 



Primary rTarget Schools' 



'■ r 



All Non-Primary Target- Schools 



12 


91.8lt 


BSi.Oi 


-2.8?t •' 


: page xears^ ^ ^ 

• 9**.0^b ' 


93.4^- 


^ Difference 
. . 6 % ‘ ' 


11 


91.5 


85.8 


,-5.-7 


93.5 , 


93.0 . 


-•5 


10 


87.9 


90.4 


+2.5 


91.0 


90.4 


- .6 ' 


9 


88.8 


95-7 


+6.9 


92.0 


91.5 


- -5 . 


6 


88.6 


92.8 


+4.2 


92.3 


91.6 


- .7 


7 

Weight 


88.9 


90.7 


+ .8 


^.1 


91.2 


- .9 



All Gradea 



89.2 



91.6 



+2.U 



92.3 



♦Promotion rates averaged for the five year period 196O-61 to 1964-65. 



91.7 



pomotion rates in primary target schools during the base 
ye rs and 1965-66 show an over-all increase from 89.2 per cent to 91.6 per cent— 
an increase of 2.4 per cent. The highest increases were in grades rine (6.9^-),, 

^ PTif various grades are great ranging from 

? eleventh to 46.9 per cent in the ninth grade. In contrast, 
similar comparisons within non-tai;get schools show a slight over-all decrease 

from .^.3 per cent in the base years to 91.7 per cent in 
^ variation of th'»se differences is very 

I i contrast to the primary target schools) ranging from -.6 per cent in 
grades ten and twelve to 4,7 per cent in grade eight. 



sajOBfisgraam .I 
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1 ^ 5-66 school year, it appears that in general, the promotion 
th^saS non-target schools (91.7^) are about 

the sT^r- f?rf ^creased, the later remained essentially 

n4*^*u T unlikely , though, that the increases in promotion rates 
in the primary schools are a result of the Education Act. " 

O ^ectlve 2 . ^Improve S chool Attendance . Examination of absence rates 

the city. If pupil absence is excessive, extensive in_n^vir»r.i -x 

mediation and enrichment can hardly be effective. ThusrimprOTerattMdiioe 
is indeed a necessary objective of the project.' ancenoanoe 

».« iaS 12 ''^ oonoemed with tardiness and attendanee 

were rated much lower Ijr primary target secondary teachers than by secondary 
teachers in non-terget schools. At the sane time, however, these ratings re? 
presCTt^ a very favorable change over the ratings given in January, The rating 
for tardinMs Increased 8.4 per cent and that for attendance 12 .Q per cent ' * 

si^estlng-bat teachers felt better about both aspects of pupil behavior. The ''' ' 
scSo^“w^?" these rating increases is most impressive'^en conpli^ tfother 

®«“® .items by secondary target teachers decreased 3.9 
and 2.5 per cent, while those of control teachers decreased 29.2 and '28 1 ner 
cent, respectively. per 

1 1,1U ^°tlngs suggest thatteachers in project schools saw some' 

improyemmt in pupil attendance patterns. This impression dannot be verified 
legitlMtely by comparing the year's attendance records before hid after the nfd- 

of°ve^r K irn^s-bf i”®"" variation With time 

01 year. It is possible, however, to consider the rates for the entire school 

both those for the years that preceded. Such a comparison 

S tS^TIs. ® ° secondary schools in the city is 




1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 




I, percentages of average daily absence in Table 35 indicate that 

target schools closely resembles the city-wide pattern, ^thoug h ^ pSnary 



er|c 
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rates are consistently higher. In 1964-65, for example, both primary target 

and city-w^.d^ absence ratgs <tooppe(^.,,slighWy .at, the, level but. in- . 

creased sharply for senior^. high, /The 1965-p6rjschoaV/-year ^sliows" a^-conti^^^ 

of the geper.al trend,^to\^rd. increased, absence, ,but^^ perc,entia^e fo^^^^ - ’ 

target senior high, school .decreased' sli^tly,/^ jThis , smaii;. decire^^^^^ 

be attributed to any particular cause'.” It my be simply a_; fSincti6h’oi*‘'t^ 

rate of the preceding year. ‘ 

Objective's. To Reduce.? uhe.^ Drop-Qutr^ Rate .■ - Keeping; pupils* in' school until 
they complete a le*\rel :o.f;;educati.crithat^ suits theiriabilities and ; aspirations is ■ 
essential^ vGyauyop*iGgr;5m of^icducatioxial- imjfir6*vi^enti, *“In; Sincihnati t-he'- percentage * 
of drop?rp|its.|in, the., disadye^taged.. neighborhoods *1 has been perennially higher than - - 
in subto^ |ireaa> '4^thr.ea-year:compariaon;.-of these, rates is'shown ih^Table ’‘$6; • 

'‘ic : .it' - -r •/* T-j'Jie,'- ;x£0'5 

Table 36. Percentages of Pupils Dropping Out of Primary Target Schools Compared 
0O3l^ihh.^Non-Target?>S.chools'''(September^June')3by55Gradeyandt'Tear-^3 ssm-j a-^rri' 

-’PriMiy TSrget' Schools^* *'N6h-Ta2rget‘' Schoblh^^^ J a ^ ■ 

Grade. '^^'63i-64 64465^^65^66''=iToti:i" '64^65'^ "" r 

. - . i'A f ‘ : *!..>) I * i\y v '•JA 



>' ’io :: e ; c'- ^x-:; 

X.Xvii.' 'C? ‘'Ei'Li'- 



These, data cindicate^the ,p!ercenl[;ages. of drop-outs ,in-'primary target - schools 
over a three-yeai: period- as.^cpmpared^^iwithathose of :nonrtargetlschpols throughout 
the city, .-^e percentages .are basedipn the.^ ratio ofr-theoniMber of pupils "with- 
drawn from- schqol during theschool 'year, except for death 6 r transfer j; to the*- i*' 
total pupilvacc.puntabili*by.,; l.e.,:-snd«pf year membership, plus drpp-outs> Per-. ' 
centagec^fcr tlhe seventh grade, which are ^usually very, low because of:.coii®uisory 
attendance laws, are npt. report ed.i- ; ■; -i: *. 

. .J. '<*4 ‘ ‘ ' "■ ' * !►. -> V , .A . 

In rates for 1965-66 the primary target rates give rise to optimism. 
Although non-target drop-out rates have tended to rise slowly over the three 
years, thd jirimary targe^t rates show’-^' incraase in 1965, but drop off in 1^6. 
The net ‘decrease is 2.2 per cent; tenth grade drop-outs are down 5*9 per c#ht. 

In a personal' communication the counselor of the school expressed the opinion 
that the reduced drop-out rate was chiefly a function of jobs made available 
to these students through the Neighborhood Youth Corps. ■ ' • - ■ s 

Objective 4. To Impr ove Pupil Motivation . As with other items on the 
Teacher Survey, '^Motivation of my pupils'^ was rated considerably lower by 
primary targPt sePbhdaiy ^teachers thsih by secondary- teachers in non-target 
schools, (3/85 and 4*. 52, respectively). However, this June rating by primary 
target teachers irepresents a 4.6^ per cent increase over thd ratings given by - 
these same -teabhers in January." Afeain, this slight increase takes on>mbre ‘ 
importance 'in View of "the fact' that -the' rating’s o1f secondary target aiid control 
teachers decreased in JUn'e. Teachers', then, seemed to see some' increase" in* the 
motivation of project pupils. . 
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Objective To Improve Pupil Self - I'nage c The self-image of disadvantaged 
pupils Is generally regarded as lower faai* that of the average pupil, Manj'- 
authorities have expressed the view that it is essential to raise this self- 
image before one can properly motivate the youth and before he Is able to 
achieve to his maximum potential. 



Although project teachers give considerably lower ratings than control 

— iwwia w** i/ux5a.r x'eti/ixig in oune repre- 

sented an increase of 5.9 per cent over the January rating. On the other hand, 
secondary target and control ratings given by primary target, secondary target, 
and control teachers shows the control ratings higher than primary target, with 
secondary target ratings the lowest of the three. 



This same general pattern appears in the results of the House-Tree-Person 
test given to pupils in grades 7”9» Scores based on eight factors that are 
believed to be related to self-image were highest for control schools. Primary 
target scores were somewhat lower, but again the secondary target scores were 
lowest of the three groups. 



By contrast, the results of the locally constructed What I Am Like instru- 
ment show the self-image of primary target pupils to be highest of three groups 
and that of control pupils, lowest. What I Am Like measures self-image in 
three contexts: physical, psychological, and social. Pupils rate themselves 

on a five-point hi -polar adjective scale. In all three areas the ratings of 
primary target and secondary pupils were above the theoretical mid-point of the 
scale: physical, 3.88; psychological, 3.86; social, 3,77. 

One final source of data related to pupil self-concept is available. On 
the Student Survey pupils themselves were asked the following four questions: 
"Are you satisfied with report card grades?", "Are you doing better in your 
school work this year?", "Do you think you will graduate from high school?" 
and Do you hope to go to college?" Only on the lai^ item was there signifi- 
cant difference among primary target, secondary target and control groups. The 
percentage of affirmative responses to this question w»s highest for secondary 

target schools, with primary target and control groups following in the same 
order. 



Just over half (56^0) of primary target pupils indicated that they thought 
their school work had improved. Only 3I per cent, however, said that they were 
satisfied with their report card grades. For the most part, then, project 
pupils seem to see themselves as capable of better school work than they are 
doing. Ninety-four per cent of the responding pupils said they thought they 
would graduate from high school and 71 per cent indicated they hoped to go to 
college, 

s 

From all this data there emerges, a hazy pictiare of the self-concept of 
project pupils. The results of the various instruments used to measure self- 
image seem somewhat contradictory when the project group is compared with 
other groups 4i the study , What does seem clear, however, is that the self- 
image of these pupils tends to be rather favorable, perhaps more so than has 
been suspected. Unfortxmately, this must be a tentative conclusion because 
normative data (particularly for suburban children) are not available for the 
instruments used in this appraisal. Only after future measurements have been 
taken will it be possible to determine the effect of continued project sexrvices 
on pupil self-concept with these data viewed as baseline measurements. 
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